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THESE  Tales/  of  which  the  present  volume 
includes  the  four  first,  have  for  their  purpose  the 
combining  of  instruction  with  amusement,  in 
such  a  manner,  as,  along  with  the  moral,  or  the 
elements  of  the  particular  species  of  knowledge, 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  to  impart  a  taste  for 
improvement  and  for  useful  learning  in  general, 
and  create  in  the  young  reader  both  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  and  a  desire  for  their  farther 
acquisition. 

How  early  these  objects  may  be  prosecuted  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  youthful  mind,  these  tales, 
it  is  believed,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing :  and  their  cheapness,  united  to  their  obvious 
utility,  cannot,  it  is  hoped,  fail  to  introduce  them 
to  the  notice  of  all,  who,  as  heads  of  families,  or 
of  seminaries  for  educating  the  rising  generation, 
must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  occa~ 
sionally  varying  instruction  with  entertainment, 
and  conscious  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  making  the  entertainment  itself  conducive 
to  instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  populous  village  to  which  we  shall; 
give  the  name  of  Muchlore,  in  Essex,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  confines  of  a 
green,  descending  a  gently-sloping  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  meanders  through  a  nar- 
row dell,  a  small  river.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  has  appeared 
from  vestiges  of  an  ancient  castle  and  a 
palace,  said  to  have  been  built  by  king 
John,  a  traditional  remembrance  of  which 
is  still  preserved  by  some  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  Immediately 
surrounding  the  green,  stand  the  houses  of 
the  gentry  of  the  place,  with  some  cottages 
of  the  labouring  poor  intermixed ;  and  on 
one  side,  rendered  particularly  conspicuous 
by  its  long  white  front,  and  some  elm  trees 
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which  shade  without  concealing  it,  is  Mr. 
Osgood's  academy.  The  situation  of  the 
school-house  is  known,  also,  at  a  very 
considerable  distance,  to  those  acquainted 
with  Essex  scenery,  hy  means  of  a  number 
of  remarkably  lofty  poplars  which  ornament 
the  grounds  behind  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
tower  of  the  village  church,  which  is 
almost  equally  contiguous. 

From  an  elevation,  surmounted  by  a 
wind-mill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
already  mentioned,  the  green,  with  the 
buildings  around  it,  and  the  market-cross 
or  ancient  court  house  standing  centrically 
at  the  upper  end,  groupes  of  pupils  at  play, 
the  tower,  and  school-house,  with  the  noble 
poplars  which  embosom  it,  form  an  interest- 
ing scene;  particularly  on  a  still  fine  sum- 
mer's evening,  when  the  various  sounds  of 
merriment  and  laughter  from  the  youths,  and 
the  hum  of  the  villagers,  retiring  homeward 
from  their  labours,  and  chatting  together, 
with  their  implements  of  industry  upon 
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their  shoulders,  as  they  go,  contribute  to 
enliven  it.  From  the  mention  of  a  market- 
cross  (as  the  villagers  term  it),  it  may  be 
thought  that  Muchlore,  however  now 
decayed  and  deprived  of  its  original  con- 
sequence, can  still  boast,  what  is  so  often 
a  source  of  importance  to  a  country  town, 
its  market ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case : 
the  period  when  markets  were  held  there 
not  being-  within  the  recollection  even  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  court-house  now 
answering  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a 
depository  for  a  few  stalls,  used  only  upon 
the  annual  one -day  fair :  yet  the  village  still 
possesses  much  to  interest  the  inquiring 
and  the  curious. 

In  Mr.  Osgood's  school,  situated  as  we 
have  described,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
young  gentlemen  were  educated ;  of  whom 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  all  were  alike 
actuated  by  the  most  respectful  regard  for 
their  tutor,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  by 
a  zeal  in  the  attainment  of  the  various 
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learning  imparted  to  them  at  the  academy, 
that  did  equal  honour  to  the  master  and  to 
the  scholars. 

The  utmost  regularity,  harmony,  and 
attention  to  every  moral  and  religious  duty, 
prevailed  in  the  establishment:  nor  were 
the  pupils  more  remarked  for  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  several  branches  of  school- 
learning  in  general,  than  for  that  strong 
thirst  for  information  which  reigned  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  and  rendered  them  not  al- 
ways content  with  the  acquirements  of  their 
school-hours,  but  eager  to  pursue  their 
acquaintance  with  many  branches  of  science 
and  art,  neither  taught  in  that,  nor,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  any  other  academy ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  which  not  a  little  contri- 
buted usefully  to  amuse  and  pleasantly  to 
instruct  them.  With  the  results  of  this 
general  predilection  for  scientific  pursuits, 
not  prescribed  <o  them  by  school  discipline, 
nor  expected  from  them  by  Mr.  Osgood, 
we  shall  occasionally  acquaint  the  readers 
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of  our  tales :  especially  as  more  important 
consequences  sometimes  arose  out  of  these 
occupations  of  their  play-hours,  than  the 
youthful  votaries  could  have  ventured 
to  anticipate.  But  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  one  effect  of  this  love  of  science  could 
not  escape  the  observation  of  any  whose 
minds  were  imbued  with  it ;  it  gave  an 
interest  to  many  little  incidents  and  circum- 
stances, that  otherwise  might  have  passed 
unnoticed,  and,  consequently,  without  the 
improvement  those  propensities  educed 
from  them :  for  to  such  youths  the  common- 
est amusements  of  school-boys  afforded  not 
more  of  bodily  than  of  mental  exercise, 
since  a  game  at  cricket  or  at  trap -ball,  for 
example,  became  to  them  not  merely  cricket 
and  trap-ball,  but  illustrations  of  the  force 
of  impetus  in  the  bat,  or  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  of  gravity  in  the  ball. 

In  the  series  of  years  during  which  IVjLr. 
Osgood    superintended    the    academy    at 
Muchlore,  various  events,  interesting  either 
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to  the  villagers  at  large,  or  to  the  school- 
youths  in  particular,  may  be  naturally  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred :  and  such  of  these, 
also,  as  maybe  conducive  to  moral  improve- 
ment, we  shall  narrate  for  the  entertainment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  benefit,  of  our  young  readers. 

The  tutor,  ever  careful  to  avail  him- 
self of  passing  occurrences  calculated  to 
enforce  his  lessons  of  religion  and  virtue, 
was  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  impress 
upon  his  pupils  the  remembrance  of  several 
of  these  events :  and  fortunate  shall  we  con- 
sider ourselves,  if,  in  the  course  of  our 
narrations,  we  can  derive  from  the  fleeting 
accidents  of  the  day,  amoral  and  a  lasting 
good,  as  happily  and  as  usefully  as  he  did. 

A  third  class  of  tales,  to  which  we  would 
equally  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
is  that  of  which  the  following  will  form  a 
part — tales  devoted  less  to  the  relation  of 
village  occurrences,  than  to  accounts  of  the 
general  conduct  of  one  or  more  of  the 


pupils,  during1,  and,  it  may  be,  subse- 
quently to,  their  residence  at  the  academy: 
which  will  afford,  we  trust,  opportunities 
of  shewing  that  industry,  integrity,  and 
uprightness  of  mind,  are,  in  a  school  as 
well  as  in  after-life,  the  sources  of  advan- 
tage, reputation,  and  honour;  while  the 
opposites  to  those  virtues  must  infallibly 
produce  to  their  unfortunate  possessors, 
whether  in  the  world,  or  within  the  smaller 
sphere  of  a  scholastic  establishment,  the 
punishments  of  misery,  contempt,  and 
disgrace. 
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TALE  I. 

ERNEST  AND  ADOLPHUS  ; 

OR, 

antr  J3uplicttg. 


MORAL— Uprightness  its  own  reward;  deceit 
its  own  sure  punishment. 


AMONG  Mr.  Osgood's  scholars,  none 
were  rendered  more  conspicuous,  by  strik- 
ing though  by  very  opposite  qualities, 
during  the  periods  of  their  education,  than 
two  youths,  named  Ernest  and  Adolphus. 
They  were  of  nearly  equal  ages,  and  in  their 
natural  capacities  perhaps  neither  had  much 
the  advantage  of  the  other:  but  this  differ- 
ence was  early  remarked  in  them  by  their 
preceptor — that  while  Adolphus  had  most 
genius,  Ernest  had  the  soundest  judgment. 
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Circumstances  placed  these  youths  in 
continued  rivalry  with  each  other ;  and  here 
again  the  experienced  observer  might  see 
strong  contrasts  in  their  characters:  for 
while  Adolphus  was  perpetually  evincing 
his  jealousy,  by  sarcasms  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  illiberal  reflections  upon  Ernest, 
the  latter  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
existence  even  of  a  rival  in  Adolphus,  and 
either  generously  forgave  or  contemptu- 
ously forgot  all  his  petty  insults  and  mean- 
spirited  provocations.  Both  possessed  those 
original  mental  powers  which,  in  a  school, 
the  same  as  in  larger  communities,  consti- 
tute their  owners  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their 
fellows;  but  Ernest  was  a  leader  without 
so  much  as  knowing  it — Adolphus  the  chief 
of  a  party  from  the  mere  love  of  having 
partizans.  They  were  ever  in  the  same 
classes,  and  the  one  seldom  much  out- 
stripped the  progress  of  the  other;  for 
Ernest  was  indefatigable  in  his  scholastic 
pursuits  simply  from  the  love  of  learning, 
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and  Adolphus  was  stimulated  to  extraordi- 
nary exertion  by  the  desire  of  equalling  or 
outshining  the  attainments  of  Ernest.  But 
Adolphus,  to  his  infinite  mortification, 
frequently  found  himself  below,  though  only 
just  below,  his  rival  in  their  various  exer- 
cises ;  and  nearly  every  academic  honour  was 
carried  away,  barely,  indeed,  but  still  it  was 
carried  away,  by  the  superior  diligence  of 
Ernest,  rather  than  by  his  superior  ability. 
For  though  Adolphus  could  sometimes  gain 
upon  the  steps  of  Ernest  by  some  peculiarly 
happy  conception,  and  arrive  at  a  bound,  as 
it  were,  to  what  the  latter  would  be  days 
in  toiling  to  accomplish;  yet  Ernest's  unre- 
mitting application  was  almost  certain,  in 
the  end,  to  make  ample  amends  for  occa- 
sional backwardness  ;  while  the  rernissness 
and  too  confident  security  of  Adolphus,  in 
which  he  was  ever  found  to  indulge,  after 
a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  favoured  the 
endeavours  of  his  opponent,  and  insured  his 
ultimate  success.  Besides,  the  truths  and 
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the  results  which  Adolphus  sometime^ 
seemed  to  possess  himself  of  by  a  species 
of  intuition,  sparkled  only  for  the  moment, 
and  were  gone;  but  Ernest's  mental  acqui- 
sitions, being  the  fruits  of  patient  labour, 
were  obtained  once  and  for  ever,  and  his 
stores  were  often  found  abundant  upon  a 
point  on  which  Adolphus  could  not  so  much 
as  furnish  an  idea.  These  continued 
advantages  over  him,  derived  from  sources 
he  had,  by  some  means,  learned  to  despise 
— industry  and  perseverance — Adolphus 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  endure;  and 
the  magnanimous  forbearance  of  Ernest, 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  only  the 
more  irritated  him,  as  it  shewed  that  in 
greatness  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  scholastic 
acquirements,  he  had  found  both  a  model 
and  a  superior. 

But  there  were  occasions  of  difference  out 
of  school,  as  well  as  excitements  to  jealousy 
and  envy  in  the  mind  of  Adolphus  within 
it;  and  a  simple  circumstance  in  which  both 
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youths  were  concerned,  and  in  which  both 
displayed  their  predominant  characteris- 
tics, converted  Adolphus's  aversion  to 
Ernest  into  positive  hatred,  and  his  desire 
of  triumph  into  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and 
of  malignity.  There  existed  at  that  period 
a  custom  in  the  academy  of  Muchlore, 
which  all  Mr.  Osgood's  exertions  could  not 
entirely  abolish,  and  which,  indeed,  in  large 
schools,  as  in  society,  seems  to  arise  natu- 
rally out  of  the  different  degrees  of  capacity 
allotted  to  the  different  individuals  of  whom 
they  are  composed:  for  as  society  will  have 
its  masters  and  its  servants,  and  too  often 
its  tyrants  and  its  slaves,  so  large  schools 
will  have  their  petty  lords  and  their  vassals, 
known  by  the  names  oi\first-form  boys  and 
of  fags.  Of  the  first-mentioned  class  were 
both  Ernest  and  Adolphus :  the  latter  from 
the  love  of  adulation  and  of  tyranny — the 
former  because  he  found  numbers  who 
voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  his  fags, 
botlvout  of  a  regard  for  his  uniform  mildness 
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and  utter  neglect  of  the  usual  airs  of  a 
master,  and  from  a  wish  to  escape  from  the 
unrelenting  severity  of  Adolphus.  It  hap- 
pened, one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
pupils  had  all  been  receiving  their  weekly 
allowance  of  pocket-money,  that  Ernest 
saw  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  boys  crying 
bitterly  in  a  corner  of  the  school-  yard  ;  and 
though  he  knew  him  to  be  one  of  Adolphus's 
fags,  and  therefore,  according  to  academic 
etiquette,  out  of  his  province,  and  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  sympathy  or  assistance, 
his  natural  good-nature  made  him  for  the 
moment  forget  this  circumstance,  and  he 
so  far  transgressed  the  rule  as  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  youngster  into  the  cause  of  his 
distress.  He  was  informed  that  Adolphus 
had  deprived  him  of  "  his  allowance,"  and 
had  sent  another  of  his  fags  to  buy  apples 
with  it  of  a  gardener  who  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  green.  "  But,"  said  Ernest, 
"  I  suppose  you  owed  him  the  money :  had 
you  not  first  borrowed  it  ?  " 
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"  No !  "  said  the  lad,  still  crying  un- 
ceasingly. 

"  On  what  pretence  then  could  he  take  it 
from  you  ? ' ' 

"  He  told  me  I  must  lend  it  to  him ;  and 
because  I  would'nt  lend  it,  he  said  he  would 
take  it,  and  pay  me  at  the  half-year's  end  " 
(in  the  language  of  the  academy,  not  at  all). 

Ernest  was  indignant  at  the  recital. 
"  How  long  is  this  ago  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Scarcely  a  minute,"  answered  the  boy. 
€(  Stay  there  till  I  come  back,"  cried  Ernest, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  gardener's  in  an 
instant. 

He  found  the  bargain  just  struck  for  the 
apples,  the  money  paid,  and  the  fag  leaving 
the  gardener's  with  the  fruit  in  his  hat.  He 
stopped  him,  and  explained  the  circum- 
stance to  the  gardener,  The  man,  unwil- 
ling to  part  with  the  money,  was  beginning 
to  make  excuses  for  detaining  it — scratch- 
ing his  head,  and  observing,  that  he  should 
lose  half  his  custom  if  he  disobleeged  Master 
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Adolphus.  "  You  shall  lose  all,  if  you  do 
not  disoblige  Adolphus,  and  act  justly,  by 
allowing  me  to  return  the  money  to  its 
owner,"  said  Ernest;  "  for,  otherwise,  I 
will  instantly  inform  Mr.  Osgood  of  the 
affair,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  will 
forbid  every  boy  from  purchasing  an  article 
of  you." 

The  gardener,  thinking  probably  that 
half  was  better  than  none,  sullenly  gave 
the  money  to  Ernest,  who  ran  back  with  it 
in  all  possible  haste  to  the  school-yard. 
"  There  is  your  allowance,"  said  he  to  the 
still  weeping  lad;  "  and  your  apples,"  he 
continued  to  Adolphus,  who  at  that  moment 
made  his  appearance,  "  are  still  at  the 
gardener's.  If  you  want  them,  find  some 
more  honest  means  to  obtain  them." 

Adolphus,  turning  pale,  and  his  lips  qui- 
vering with  rage,  fiercely  enquired  what 
Ernest  meant  by  interfering  between  him 
and  his  fag. 

"  To  rescue  the  little  one  from   your 
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injustice  and  oppression,"  calmly,  but 
firmly,  replied  Ernest. 

Adolphus,  excessively  irritated,  yet  se- 
cretly fearing1  his  rival,  knew  not  how  to 
vent  his  growing  rage;  but,  after  a  mo- 
ment's agitated  indecision,  betrayed  the 
petty  malice  of  his  soul  by  aiming  a  blow 
at  his  little  fag,  who  still  stood  tremblingly 
by.  Ernest  interposed  his  arm  with  ra- 
pidity, and  received  the  blow,  casting  a 
glance  of  contempt  at  Adolphus :  and  then 
assured  the  fag  he  might  rely  upon  his 
future  protection. 

"  Have  you  learnt  how  to  protect  your- 
self ? "  exclaimed  Adolphus :  for  he  had  by 
this  time  gained  some  resolution  from  con- 
tinued resentment;  and  he  struck  Ernest 
on  the  back,  the  latter  having  turned  from 
him  to  encourage  his  new  protege. 

Ernest,  by  the  sudden  application  of  both 

hands  to  the  shoulders  of  his  adversary, 

laid  him,  without  the  effort  of  a  blow,  at  his 

length  upon  the  ground;   and  while  the 

c3 
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school-yard   resounded   with  cries   of  a  a 
fight! — a  fight!"  from  the  other  youths,  the 
discomfited  Adolphus,  overwhelmed  by  the 
united  sensations  of  terror  and  shame,   lay 
prostrate  for  the  space  nearly  of  a  minute,  till 
the  little  fag,   forgetting  his  own  recent  in- 
juries, generously  assisted  him  to  rise.     As 
soon  as  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  the  youths, 
supposing  that  a  regular  battle  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  fray,  renewed 
their  exclamations  of  "a  fight!"   but  Er- 
nest,   after  a  moment's  consultation  of  the 
countenance  of  Adolphus,  observed,  "  He 
is  too  great  a  coward  to  fight  me;  and  I  do 
not  think  him    worth   the    trouble,"    and 
coolly  walked  away.     All  now  were  unani- 
mous in  their  expressions  of  admiration  for 
Ernest,  and  contempt  for  Adolphus :   and 
the  little  fag  intreated  permission  for  the 
future  to  obey  the  conqueror.    Others  made 
similar  applications ;  and  the  defection  from 
the   side   of  Adolphus,   now  that  he   was 
found  wanting  in  spirit  to  defend  himself, 
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and  consequently  unable  to  protect,  how- 
ever ready  to  oppress  them,  at  length 
became  so  general,  that  Ernest  was  obliged 
to  give  a  decided  refusal;  accompanied 
with  the  observation,  that  for  his  own  part 
he  wanted  no  fags,  but  hoped  all  would  be 
ready  to  do  a  kindness  to  him  or  to  each 
other,  from  mere  willingness  to  oblige,  and 
not  from  the  fear  of  their  elders,  who^  he 
thought,  could  have  no  right  to  lay  any 
sort  of  restraint  upon  them. 

This  doctrine,  so  new  and  so  agreeable 
to  the  ears  of  the  generality,  was  received 
with  shouts  of  approbation :  while  the  fin- 
ger of  universal  scorn  was  pointed  at  the 
cowardly  Adolphus,  till,  entirely  subdued 
by  the  hootings  and  other  sounds  expressive 
of  contempt  which  from  all  quarters  as- 
sailed him,  he  fairly  took  to  his  heels,  and 
was  not  again  seen  by  his  school-com- 
panions during  the  day.  It  is  even  probable 
that  he  would  have  encountered  a  still  more 
active  hostility  from  his  late  fags,  many  of 
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\vhom  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  repay  with  interest  his  for- 
mer usage  to  them,  but  that  they  were 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  Ernest. 
"  Leave  him,"  said  he,  "  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions: rely  on  it,  they  will  punish  him 
sufficiently."  In  this  idea  Ernest  was  not 
deceived:  for  Adolphus,  seeking  the  most 
retired  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  endured 
for  hours  the  mingled  torments  of  shame, 
hatred  the  most  extreme,  and  a  burning 
desire  for  revenge  that  amounted  to  deli- 
berate and  settled  maliciousness. 

If  any  of  our  youthful  readers  are  con- 
scious of  indulging  in  the  pitiful  weakness 
of  envy,  let  them  see  in  the  wretchedness 
this  single  afternoon  occasioned  Adol- 
phus, their  own  future  punishment,  should 
they  allow  that  passion  to  become  (what  it 
is  always  in  danger  of  becoming)  hatred; 
and  which  they  may  be  assured  it  must 
infallibly  lead  to,  unless  mastered  in  time, 
and  entirely  quenched  in  their  hearts  bf 
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the  introduction  of  nobler  feelings,  and 
sentiments  more  worthy.  But  could  Er- 
nest so  much  as  conceive  of  the  silent  but 
determined  hate  with  which  Adolphus 
resolved  from  henceforth  to  regard  him  ? 
Certainly  not:  for  the  noble  and  ingenuous 
mind  cannot  so  much  as  form  an  idea  of  the 
purposes  that  may  be  engendered  by  a 
deceitful  and  wicked  one.  Little,  indeed, 
did  he  suppose  that  for  the  future  Adolphus 
would  be  as  a  serpent  in  his  path,  ever 
on  the  watch  to  surprise  and  ensnare  him. 
Little  did  he  think  that  he  should  meet  an 
enemy  at  every  turn,  but  .any  enemy  so 
artfully  concealed  that  he  would  find  it 
impossible  to  discover  him.  For  Adolphus, 
the  next  morning,  accosted  Ernest  with  a 
smile,  entreated  his  pardon,  and  begged 
him  to  forget  past  differences.  Nay,  he 
even  assured  him,  that  for  the  future,  con- 
vinced as  he  now  was  of  the  impossibility 
of  successfully  rivalling  him  in  his  school- 
exercises,  he  should  give  up  all  thoughts 
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of  such  contention ;  and  if  he  still  exerted 
himself  to  excel,  it  would  be  from  the  love 
of  excellence  itself,  and  not  from  a  desire 
to  eclipse  the  merit  of  any  one. 

He  concluded  by  offering  his  hand  to 
Ernest,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  their 
reconciliation  was  completely  effected.  The 
unsuspecting  youth  shook  heartily  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  his  dark  foe,  who  secretly 
triumphed  in  his  rival's  credulity. 

Monday  had  now  arrived,  and  Ernest 
proceeded  to  his  desk,  as  soon  as  the  bell 
for  morning  school  rang,  to  re-commence 
his  study  of  merchants'  accounts,  with 
which  at  that  time,  being  expressly  educated 
for  business,  he  was  chiefly  occupied.  But 
what  was  his  dismay,  when,  on  opening 
the  desk,  he  found  his  whole  set  of  books — 
waste-book,  journal,  and  ledger  —  with 
almost  every  other  article  in  it,  entirely 
covered  with  ink ;  a  bottle  of  which  had 
stood  in  one  corner,  but  was  now  thrown 
down,  and  emptied  of  its  contents,  to  the 
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ruin  of  every  thing  with  which  it  had  come 
in  contact !  The  books  were  literally  soaked 
with  the  fluid,  which  had  penetrated  through 
every  leaf;  and  the  labour  of  months  was 
destroyed,  How  could  the  accident  have 
happened?  He  did  not  recollect  leaving 
the  bottle  unstopped  when  he  closed  his 
desk  on  the  Saturday  preceding;  but  even 
if  he  had  committed  this  act  of  carelessness, 
the  desk  was  so  securely  fastened  to  the 
stand  which  connected  it  with  the  school- 
floor,  that  only  some  very  violent  jar  could 
have  dislodged  the  bottle  from  its  upright 
position  in  the  niche  it  had  occupied,  and 
in  which,  besides,  he  found  it  would  stand 
so  safely,  that  his  utmost  efforts  on  the 
outside  of  the  desk  were  not  sufficient  to 
remove  it.  But  he  concluded  that  the 
united  strength  of  several  of  his  compan- 
ions, engaged  at  their  rough  sports  near 
his  desk  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  might 
have  overthrown  it :  and  considered  himself 
justly  punished  for  not  properly  fixing  the 
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cork.  In  these  sentiments  he  was  confirmed 
by  Adolphus,  who  now  came  up,  and,  with 
much  seeming  sorrow,  condoled  with  him 
on  "  the  unfortunate  accident."  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  proclaim  his 
sympathy  so  loudly,  that  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was  now  entering  the 
school-room,  and  who  immediately  enquired 
into  the  cause  of  his  vehement  lamentations. 
Ernest,  with  manly  forwardness,  though 
with  many  expressions  of  contrition  for  the 
carelessness  he  imputed  to  himself,  shewed 
Mr.  Osgood  the  state  of  his  desk,  and  at- 
tributed the  accident  to  the  unintentional 
violence  of  some  of  his  school-fellows — as 
had  been  his  previous  conclusion :  and  as 
this  appeared  a  very  natural  explanation  of 
the  affair,  Mr.  Osgood  concurred  with  him 
in  that  idea,  but  severely  reprehended  his 
neglect  in  not  corking  the  bottle.  Tears 
rose  to  Ernest's  eyes  at  the  reproof,  but  he 
repressed  them ;  and  merely  observed,  that 
it  should  not  again  happen. 
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"  I  hope  pot,"  said  the  tutor:  "  but  as 
your  account-books  have  been  spoiled  by 
this  negligence,  you  must  fill  up  a  new  set 
in  your  play-hours,  as  its  proper  punish- 
ment." 

Not  a  murmur  escaped  the  lips  of  Ernest, 
but  his  eyes  again  glistened :  for  his  play- 
hours  had  been  lately  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  cultivating  a  little  garden, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  special  favour 
from  Mr.  Osgood,  as  a  reward  for  diligence 
in  these  very  accounts ;  and  the  reflection 
occurred  to  him  that  his  plants  must  now 
die,  and  his  roses  wither,  from  want  of 
leisure  to  water  and  attend  to  them.  But, 
as  if  Adolphus  had  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
desponding  youth,  he  now  affectionately 
assured  him,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  would 
look  after  the  garden,  and  bring  all  its  pro- 
ducts to  perfection.  Ernest  squeezed  his 
hand  in  gratitude;  and  though  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  with  a  sigh,  what  a  pleasure 
it  would  have  been  to  him  to  rear  his  plants 
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and  roses  for  himself,  yet  he  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  having  converted  a  former 
enemy  into  so  ready  and  so  seemingly- 
sincere  a  friend.  And  now  will  the  reader 
believe  that  Adolphus  himself  was,  know- 
ingly and  intentionally,  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  and  the  consequent  distress  of 
Ernest,  both  of  which  he  so  feelingly 
affected  to  deplore  ?  Yet  so  in  truth  it  was : 
for  Adolphus  had  seen  Ernest  lock  his  desk 
without  corking  the  ink-bottle,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  school  on  the  previous 
Saturday;  for,  as  he  stood  by,  he  had 
noticed  his  rival's  holding  the  cork  a  short 
time  in  his  hand,  while  his  attention  was 
excited  by  something  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  school-room;  and  had  likewise  seen 
him  drop  it  on  the  floor,  instead  of  placing 
it  in  the  bottle,  during  this  moment  of 
abstraction,  and  then,  securely  locking  the 
desk,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Adolphus 
had  even  picked  up  the  cork,  though  with- 
out any  malevolent  intention  at  the  time, 
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but  merely  actuated,  it  might  be,  with  the 
spirit  of  those  little  meannesses  he  was 
continually  in  the  habit  of  perpetrating-. 
But  when,  in  the  same  day,  he  had  suf- 
fered so  severe  a  mortification  from  Ernest's 
unexpected  espousal  of  the  cause  of  his 
little  fag,  and  his  mind  was  brooding  over 
plans  of  future  vengeance,  he  chanced 
to  recollect  the  incident  of  the  morning 
(recalled  to  memory  by  his  accidentally  feel- 
ing the  cork  of  the  ink-bottle  in  his  pocket), 
the  scheme  which  he  so  successfully  carried 
into  effect  suddenly  occurred  to  him :  and, 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  all  the 
other  pupils  were  yet  buried  in  sleep,  he 
stole  softly  from  his  chamber — procured  from 
the  principal  usher's  bed-side  the  key  of  the 
school -room  (which  stood  detached  from 
the  dwelling-house) — and,  having  provided 
himself  the  night  before  with  a  screw-driver, 
drew  all  the  screws  by  which  the  desk  was 
secured  to  its  stand,  and,  after  shaking  it 
violently  to  overturn  the  bottle  and  scatter 
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its  contents,  replaced  them  as  before.  And 
now  he  exulted  in  the  thought  of  the  per- 
plexity of  mind  and  the  increased  labour  he 
had  occasioned  Ernest :  and  though  he 
offered  to  take  charge  of  his  garden,  it  was 
only  with  the  intention  of  working  yet  more 
mischief  to  the  youth  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  so  rooted  and  so  malignant  an 
aversion.  But  was  he  the  happier  for  the 
success  of  his  petty  stratagem?  No:  for 
his  mind  was  still  agitated  with  hate,  and 
an  unmitigated  thirst  for  revenge: — and 
both  hate  and  revenge  are  sensations  in 
themselves  opposed  to  happiness,  for 
they  rob  the  breast  which  entertains  them 
of  the  tranquillity  essential  to  it.  Was 
Ernest  the  less  happy  ?  No — or,  at  least, 
for  a  few  hours  only,  and  until  he  had  com- 
pletely settled  in  his  mind  the  time  that 
must  be  occupied  in  re-writing  his  books; 
which  having  calculated,  he  resolved  to  set 
industriously  to  work  the  moment  school 
was  over :  and  immediately  felt  his  peace 
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restored  to  him.  And  after  he  had  laboured 
unremittingly  for  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Osgood, 
thinking  he  had  received  a  lesson  on  the 
subject  of  carelessness  that  would  be  of 
service  to  him  for  the  future,  gave  him 
permission  to  finish  the  remainder  of  his 
task  in  school-hours  as  previously :  and 
Ernest  was  again  restored  to  his  garden, 
which  from  its  temporary  deprivation,  he 
but  enjoyed  the  more. 

In  what,  then,  did  the  wicked  art  of 
Adolphus  receive  its  reward  ?  In  nothing: 
for  his  mind,  as  we  have  said,  was  unsatis- 
fied even  in  the  moment  of  complete  appa- 
rent success ;  and  his  acutest  mortification 
was  renewed,  when  he  saw  with  what  exem- 
plary temper  the  prospect  of  long  additional 
exertion  was  borne  by  Ernest — but  more 
particularly  on  hearing  how  easily  he  had 
afterwards  (as  in  school-language  he  ex- 
pressed himself)  become  quit  of  it.  In  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit,  he  exclaimed  that  all 
things  conspired  to  torment  him :  quite 
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forgetting-  that  he   was  in  truth  his  own 
unceasing  self-tormentor. 

With  increased  alacrity  Ernest  now 
returned  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  ; 
while  with  added  malignity  Adolphus  per- 
ceived his  rival's  happiness  when  encircled 
by  its  little  enclosure,  and  industriously 
employed  in  weeding,  watering,  or  orna- 
menting it.  He  vowed  within  himself  to 
check,  at  least,  if  he  could  not  destroy,  the 
felicity  of  Ernest :  and,  unfortunately,  thus 
much  it  was  in  his  power  to  accomplish* 

One  morning  Ernest  found  his  finest  and 
favourite  rose-tree  languid  and  drooping — 
its  flowers  all  hung  their  heads,  and  its 
leaves  had  lost  their  freshness.  Wondering 
what  could  have  produced  the  sudden 
change,  since  but  on  the  evening  before  he 
had  been  struck  with  its  luxuriant  beauty, 
he  ran  to  procure  some  water;  and  having 
copiously  poured  it  upon  the  earth  around 
its  root,  he  waited,  with  some  anxiety,  till 
the  close  of  school,  for  the  result.  He  then. 
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found  it  yet  more  lifeless  in  appearance, 
for  the  roses  had  dropped  upon  their  stems, 
and  the  stems  themselves  were  bent  down- 
wards by  their  weight.  "  Oh !  my  poor 
rose-tree ! — what  can  have  killed  my  rose- 
tree?"  cried  he:  and  called  all  his  school- 
fellows to  look  at  it.  One  said  it  must  have 
died  from  want  of  water — another  that  per- 
haps it  had  been  watered  too  much:  but 
none  could  give  so  probable  a  reason  for  its 
sudden  decay  as  Adolphus,  who  yet  seemed 
both  more  surprized  and  grieved  than  all 
the  rest;  and  affirmed  that  it  must  have  died 
from  some  worm  having  eaten  its  roots — 
which,  he  added,  he  had  often  heard  worms 
would  do,  and  that  they  were  particularly 
apt  to  attack  rose-trees.  He  could  have 
given  a  better  reason,  had  he  thought  pro- 
per to  disclose  the  truth :  for  he  had  himself 
procured  a  small  quantity  of  vitriol,  and, 
watching  his  opportunity,  after  removing  a 
little  of  the  earth,  had  poured  it  on  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  then  raised  the  mould 
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around  as  he  had  found  it.  But  Ernest 
thought  the  solution  of  the  mystery  afforded 
by  Adolphus  so  simple  and  so  reasonable, 
that  he  immediately  came  into  his  opinion, 
and  even  formed  higher  notions  of  that 
youth's  discernment  than  he  had  ever  pre- 
viously entertained.  Thus  the  matter 
passed  off:  and  Ernest  had  almost  ceased 
to  regret  his  rose-tree,  when  a  more  exten- 
sive and,  indeed,  almost  overwhelming 
disaster  befel  him.  This  was  no  less  than 
the  entire  destruction  of  his  garden — which, 
on  approaching  one  morning  as  usual,  as 
soon  as  he  had  risen,  he  perceived  complete- 
ly rooted  up — his  shrubs  and  trees  all  broken 
down  and  trampled  upon — his  plants  all 
scattered  and  laid  waste.  He  was  for  a 
moment  petrified  with  grief  and  astonish- 
ment, and,  after  a  vain  effort  to  restrain  his 
sorrow,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Who 
could  be  the  author  of  this  calamity  ?  was 
his  natural  exclamation  and  enquiry.  But 
none  were  found  to  give  a  rational  answer 
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to  the  question  but  Adolphus;  who,  pre- 
tending a  moment's  doubtful  consideration, 
and  affecting*  a  most  minute  survey  of  the 
devastations  committed,  plainly  pointed 
out  the  ibot-marks  of  pigs  in  the  garden 
mould — traced  their  entrance  through  an 
aperture  in  the  fence,  which  he  particularly 
assured  Ernest  they  must  have  made  (not 
being  ringed,  he  supposed)  with  their  noses 
— and  finally  perceived,  with  much  appear- 
ance of  surprise,  that  a  part  of  the  paling 
which  divided  Mr.  Osgood's  premises  from 
his  neighbour's  had,  by  some  accident,  or 
from  want  of  timely  repair,  got  out  of  its 
place;  and  by  this  inlet,  he  protested  he 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  conclude 
the  pigs  must  have  gained  admittance.  All 
this  was  equally  probable,  as  soon  as 
remarked,  to  Ernest  as  to  Adolphus;  but 
the  former  could  not  avoid  thinking  it  some- 
what singular  that  the  animals  should  have 
ravaged  his  garden  alone,  without  molest- 
ing others  around,  which  belonged  to  a  few 
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of  his  school-fellows,  or  Mr.  Osgood's, 
which  was  almost  equally  contiguous,  and 
not  better  defended  from  "their  noses" 
than  his  own.  It  appeared  remarkable, 
besides,  that  he  should  not  have  previously 
noticed  the  defect  in  the  paling,  if  it  had 
existed  previously  to  its  occasioning  his 
misfortune  ;  and  he  thought  the  strength  of 
the  animals  to  whom  the  misfortune  was 
attributed,  unequal  to  the  task  of  making 
the  extraordinary  aperture  in  his  fence 
through  which  they  had  obtained  their 
entrance:  and  these  reflections,  united  to 
his  recollection  of  the  equal  readiness 
evinced  by  Adolphus  in  discovering  what 
was  most  likely  to  have  destroyed  the  rose- 
tree,  as  well  as  of  the  virulent  enmity  that 
youth  had  borne  towards  him  in  past  times, 
altogether  created  suspicions  in  the  mind 
of  Ernest  by  no  means  favourable  to  his 
recent  friend;  but  these  he  endeavoured  to 
banish  from  his  thoughts,  trying  with  all 
his  might  to  consider  them  both  unneces- 
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sary  and  unjust — the  mere  consequences  of 
former  differences  between  them,  and,  at 
all  events,  that  such  dark  baseness  as  these 
suspicions  argued,  was  too  deliberately  and 
shockingly  wicked  for  Adolphus  or  for  any 
other  of  his  school-fellows  to  have  been 
guilty  of.  Thus  deliberately  and  shockingly 
wicked,  however,  was  Adolphus:  for,  in 
truth,  he  it  was  that  had  removed  the  paling, 
and  made  the  aperture  by  which  the  pigs 
had  entered  the  garden — he  it  was  that  had 
actually  driven  them  from  the  neighbouring 
grounds  into  Mr.  Osgood's,  and  forced 
them  within  the  enclosure  belonging  to 
Ernest.  If,  however,  he  anticipated  any 
extraordinary  gratification  of  his  revenge, 
as  the  result  of  this  feat,  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  he  was  but  disappointed,  as 
before :  for  Ernest,  after  his  first  tears  were 
over,  with  much  calmness  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs  in  the  paling 
and  the  fence — to  clear  the  rubbish  from 
his  garden,  and  dig  it  all  anew ;  and,  by 
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that  very  evening,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Osgood,  who,  hearing  of  what  had 
happened,  gave  him  flower-roots,  plants, 
and  shrubs,  in  abundance,  his  little  garden 
was  more  plentifully  stocked  even  than 
before.  Once  more,  therefore,  was  Ernest 
rendered  all  smiles,  and  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  sweetest  of  all  sensations — 
that  of  gratitude  to  a  kind  friend  and  bene- 
factor; while  Adolphus,  finding  he  had 
reaped  nothing  but  again  and  again 
repeated  mortification  from  all  his  wily  con- 
trivances, was  a  prey  to  the  most  cutting 
anguish,  and  an  inquietude  that  allowed 
him  not  a  moment's  repose. 

But  now  the  time  approached  when  Mr. 
Osgood  had  usually  appointed  a  trial  of 
skill  in  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic, 
amongst  such  of  his  pupils  as  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  those  studies  to  become 
competitors :  and  Ernest  hitherto  had  uni- 
formly borne  away  the  prize.  The  trial 
lasted  a  week;  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
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arithmetical  queries  proposed  by  Mr.  Os- 
good,  to  such  solutions  of  which  as  he 
was  best  satisfied  with,  he  affixed  his  mark 
of  approbation;  and  he  whose  books  of  exer- 
cises could  boast  the  greatest  number  of 
these  marks,  received  a  silver  medal  as  his 
reward.  Adolphus  was  stimulated  by  all 
the  baser  motives  that  could  animate  him  as 
a  competitor,  and  Ernest  by  all  his  native 
ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  any  worthy 
object,  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on 
this  occasion.  And  now  the  important  con- 
test began :  all  were  zealous — but  the  appli- 
cation of  both  Ernest  and  Adolphus  was 
unremitting.  The  former  seemed  deter- 
mined to  outdo  all  his  previous  atchieve- 
ments,  and  the  latter  to  bring  to  the  trial 
not  only  all  the  power  and  vigour  of  his 
undoubted  talents,  but  a  spirit  of  industry 
he  had  never  before  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day, 
the  books  were  examined,  and  the  number 
of  Mr.  Osgood's  marks  by  which  each  was 
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distinguished,  made  known  by  being  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  school-room : 
when  it  was  seen  that  Adolphus  was  two 
a-head  of  Ernest.  Adolphus  smiled,  and 
pompously  declared  his  confident  anticipa- 
tions of  success ;  Ernest  smiled  also,  and 
with  real  pleasure  too :  for  he  was  glad  to 
have  at  last  found  so  animated  a  competitor, 
as  he  had  become  weary  of  contending  with 
the  inactive  spirits,  whose  sluggishness, 
more  than  any  great  inferiority  in  their 
abilities,  had  hitherto  secured  most  of  the 
prizes  to  himself.  On  the  next  day  the 
numbers  had  become  equal :  and  Adolphus 
looked  more  blank,  but  Ernest  not  more 
exulting.  On  the  following  day  Ernest  had 
gained  two  upon  Adolphus;  but  on  the 
fourth  evening  the  numbers  were  equal 
again.  Ernest,  however,  now  assured  him- 
self of  success,  not  from  any  overweening 
confidence  in  himself,  but  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  queries  yet  to  be 
reoslved:  for  he  found  that  Adolphus,  in 
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spite  of  his  newly-acquired  powers  of  appli- 
cation, had  been  foiled  in  most  of  those 
which  had  required  the  longest  and  most 
patient  research ;  while  in  those  only  whose 
solution  had  depended  upon  quickness  of 
ideas  rather  than  persevering-  toil,  he  had 
been  happier  in  his  answers  than  himself: 
and  almost  all  the  remaining  queries  were 
of  the  first  description. 

But  neither  was  Adolphus  wanting  in 
secret  or  open  self- congratulation  on  this 
state  of  the  contest  with  one  whom  he  had 
so  long  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy : 
and  his  utmost  dissimulation  was  now  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  rancour  of  his  feelings, 
called  into  such  violent  play  by  alternate 
good  and  ill  success,  from  exposing  the 
hypocrisy  of  all  his  lately  pretended  friend- 
ship for  Ernest.  Not  but  that  he  fully 
perceived  the  difficulties  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted ;  but  he  calculated  on  the  intensity 
— we  might  call  it  the  fierceness — of  the 
ardour  which  he  could  at  any  time  summon 
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to  an  undertaking,  in  which  his  whole  soul 
was  interested:  and  certainly,  could  the 
contest  have  been  gained  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  high  mental  energies  upon  a  single 
point,  the  coolly-determined  and  long-pro- 
tracted efforts  of  which  Ernest  was  capable, 
would  have  availed  him  little  against  such 
an  antagonist.  But  Ernest  knew  that  in 
this  trial  there  were  many  points ;  and  that 
though  Adolphus  might  be  able  to  'subdue 
all  impediments  at  one  or  more  of  them,  yet 
that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  continued 
•eries  of  such  impediments  would  ultimately, 
it  was  probable,  overpower  him.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  day, 
finding  the  numbers  still  declared  equal, 
and  that  consequently  he  had  not  at  all 
gained  upon  his  adversary  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  final  issue,  he  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  correctness  of  his  previous 
judgment  of  Adolphus,  and  even  to  antici- 
pate the  possibility  of  his  own  discomfiture : 
for  the  powers  of  his  rival  had  been  tried 
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on  the  very  ground  which  he  had  fancied 
that  he  occupied  without  fear  of  any  dange- 
rous competitor,  and  they  had  been  found 
to  be  on  a  parity  with  his  own: — might  not 
the  morrow  prove  them  superior  ?  But  the 
reflection  that  too  assured  a  confidence  ill 
the  result  on  his  part,  by  occasioning  some 
little  remissness,  might,  perhaps,  have 
afforded  Adolphus  his  only  real  advantage, 
while  it  supplied  Ernest  with  much  reason 
for  self-censure,  had  the  advantage  of  stimu- 
lating him  to  prepare  for  yet  more  arduous 
exertion  on  the  grand  day  which  was  to  be 
decisive  of  the  medal's  destiny.  As  to 
Adolphus,  his  efforts  on  that  day  (Saturday) 
literally  knew  no  respite:  and  the  over- 
strained and  agitated  application  of  every 
faculty  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  nearly 
amounted  to  temporary  frenzy.  Ernest  was 
more  composed,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  had  not  a  thought  but  for  the  crisis  at 
hand.  The  anxiety  of  each  to  perfect  their 
answers  to  the  unresolved  queries,  extended 
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their  labours  to  so  late  an  hour,  that  Mr. 
Osgood,  after  the  examination,  postponed 
all  comparison  of  the  final  numbers,  as  well 
as  his  annunciation  of  the  successful  can- 
didate, till  the  following  Monday;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  gave  the  books  in  charge  to 
an  usher,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  allow 
a  sight  of  them  to  any  one. 

What  a  field  for  curiosity,  conjecture, 
and  remark,  was  presented,  in  the  interme- 
diate time,  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  academy ! 
— what  a  scope  was  given  to  the  restless 
anxiety  which  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  the 
candidates!  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
Ernest,  to  say,  that  he  performed  his  duties 
on  the  intervening  Sabbath  with  his  accus- 
tomed seriousness  and  devotion :  and  though 
he  would  willingly  have  been  rid  of  all 
suspense  during  the  hours  of  the  sacred  day, 
yet  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  ela- 
tion of  victory  or  the  pain  of  defeat  might 
have  induced  a  state  of  mind  even  less 
favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  proper  obser- 
vance of  its  usual  solemnities. 
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Monday  came,  and  preparations  we*e 
made  for  keeping1  it  as  a  kind  of  festival: 
for  which  purpose  all  the  pupils  were  ar- 
rayed in  their  best  apparel;  and  each  who 
had  obtained  a  medal,  a  silver  pen,  or  other 
prize,  suspended  it  from  his  neck,  or  affixed 
it  to  his  breast,  by  a  light  blue,  green,  or 
orange-coloured  riband. 

The  number  of  these  decorations  with 
which  Ernest  was  in  vested,  incited  the  dark 
features  of  Adolphus  (who  wore  only  the 
prize  of  penmanship)  to  a  smile,  hidden  from 
its  object,  of  a  nature  language  must  fail  to 
describe — it  was  a  union  of  hatred,  rage, 
envy,  satire,  and  maliciousness.  There 
were  even  others  who  could  not  behold  the 
youth  distinguished  by  so  many  tokens  of 
his  tutor's  approbation,  without  symptoms 
of  unworthy  jealousy;  and  some  who,  from 
the  mere  love  of  opposition  to  "  the 
favourite,"  secretly  wished  success  to  Adol- 
phus. At  an  appointed  hour,  all  proceeded 
to  the  school-room,  which  was  ornamented 
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with  branches  of  bay  and  laurel  for  the 
occasion ;  and  on  their  entrance,  every  eye 
rested  on  a  small  bronze  statue  of  Pallas, 
elevated  in  a  niche  at  the  upper  end,  to  the 
fingers  of  which  were  appended  the  medal 
with  its  riband.  The  pupils  were  arranged 
by  the  ushers  in  a  half-circle,  fronting  the 
statue,  under  which  was  placed  an  elevated 
chair  for  Mr.  Osgood.  The  preceptor 
entered:  and  every  whisper  was  hushed  in 
pleasing  but  solemn  anticipation.  The  brow 
of  Ernest  was,  as  usual,  open  and  serene 
— the  countenance  of  Adolphus  pale  and 
clouded.  Mr.  Osgood  took  his  seat — was 
presented  with  the  books  by  the  usher  to 
whose  care  he  had  consigned  them — and 
then  commanded  all  who  were  competitors 
for  the  prize  to  come  forward.  Adolphus 
was  the  first  to  obey,  and  Ernest  modestly 
followed  him :  all  the  other  candidates 
remaining  stationary,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  thosa 
two  had  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of  the 
reward. 
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The  various  success  of  each  day  in  the 
preceding  week  was  then  proclaimed,  and 
lastly  the  number  of  approving-  marks  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  the  decisive  Satur- 
day :  when  to  the  surprize  of  most,  and  to 
the  confusion  of  those  who  had  unequivo- 
cally asserted  that  Ernest  must  obtain  the 
prize,  because  he  was  "  the  favourite,"  it 
was  adjudged,  by  a  majority  of  one  mark, 
to  Adolphus. 

The  two  youths  were  then  told  to  advance : 
and  each  having  first  received  his  book  of 
exercises,  Mr.  Osgood  suspended  the  medal 
to  the  neck  ot  Adolphus,  who  retired  slowly, 
and  without  those  signs  of  exultation,  which 
all  who  had  witnessed  the  insolence  of  his 
mere  anticipations  of  triumph,  during  the 
past  week,  must  naturally  have  expected  his 
complete  success  to  produce — nay,  some 
remarked  that  he  trembled  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Osgood  decked  him  with  the  glittering 
reward,  and  even  betrayed  symptoms  of 
confusion.  Some,  however,  who  had  ob- 
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attributed  all  this  to  artifice  and  stage-trick ; 
and  considered  it  merely  as  an  instance  of 
those  airs  of  seeming  moderation  and  grace- 
ful diffidence  he  could  at  any  time,  for  a 
purpose,  assume.  Mr.  Osgood  seemed  to 
study  the  look  of  Ernest,  as  he  bowed,  and 
joined  his  fellows:  but  though  he  saw  it 
more  than  usually  serious,  he  could  discover 
in  it  no  marks  of  chagrin.  It  was  merely 
noticed  that  he  retired  thoughtfully  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  and  seemed  involun- 
tarily to  muse  over  the  leaves  of  his  exercise- 
book.  He  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  bustle 
of  the  honours  preparing  for  the  triumph  of 
Adolphus.  A  procession  was  arranged, 
with  the  several  youths  who  had  gained 
previous  prizes,  all  gay  in  their  various 
ribands,  in  pairs,  at  its  head :  these  the  hero 
of  the  day  was  to  follow,  and  the  other 
pupils,  according  to  their  ages,  to  conclude 
the  happy  train.  All  was  now  ready,  and 
the  procession  on  the  point  of  starting*,  to 
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make  the  tour  of  the  village,  when  a  sudden 
cry  burst  from  the  lips  of  Ernest,  who 
rushed,  pale  and  breathless,  with  the  open 
exercise-book  in  his  hand,  before .  Mr. 
Osgood,  and  pointed,  in  speechless  agita- 
tion, to  its  leaves. 

Mr.  Osgood,  in  extreme  surprize,  took 
the  book,  and  minutely  examined  the  part 
to  which  Ernest  seemed  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion; and  while  the  youth  lifted  up  to  him 
an  appealing  look,  the  other  lads,  in  mute 
attention,  regarded  the  countenances  of 
the  preceptor  and  the  late  rivals  by  turns. 
But  what  wras  the  expression  that,  imme- 
diately upon  the  singular  re-appearance  of 
Ernest,  took  possession  of  the  moody  fea- 
tures of  Adolphus?  It  was  wholly  inde- 
scribable; yet  the  agonies  of  shame  and 
remorse  were  there  too  clearly  depicted  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  sagacious 
tutor,  who,  till  he  perceived  the  operation 
of  these  emotions  in  the  self-convicted  youth, 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  the  book  to 
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Ernest,  without  having  divined  his  meaii- 
ing;  but,  his  suspicions  now  powerfully 
awakened,  after  a  moment's  re-examination 
he  darted  a  look  of  such  indignant  severity 
at  Adolpbus,  that  the  unhappy  youth  re- 
coiled as  with  a  sudden  shock — his  eyes 
grew  dim — he  turned  sick,  and  was  obliged 
to  lean  on  those  nearest  him  to  prevent  his 
falling.  All  now  understood  that  some 
species  of  dark  deception  had  been  prac- 
tised by  Adolphus,  and  crowded  round  to 
witness  the  result.  "  Your  exercise-book, 
sir !"  sternly  exclaimed  Mr.  Osgood.  Adol- 
phus, deprived  both  of  speech  and  motion, 
could  only  point  to  where  it  lay  on  the  floor. 
It  was  handed  by  one  of  the  junior  lads  to 
Mr.  Osgood,  who  seemed  immediately  to 
search  for  the  part  corresponding  with  that 
open  in  the  book  of  Ernest;  and  having 
compared  both,  he  remarked,  "  So  it  then 
is  clear!"  "O  save  him! — save  him!" 
cried  the  generous  Ernest:  "  do  not,  sir, 
expose  him  before  us  all  now — perhaps  it 
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was  an  accident ! — perhaps  it  was  not  him ! 

— perhaps "  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Osgood, 

"  your  noble  magnanimity  carries  you  too 
far:  justice  demands  that  I  should  inflict 
punishment  upon  one  who  has  thus  dis- 
graced the  academy. 

"  Mr.  Duplex,"  he  continued  to  the  usher 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  books,  "  I 
am  both  sorry  and  astonished  to  find  you 
have  proved  unworthy  of  the  trifling  confi- 
dence I  reposed  in  you.  Surely  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  use  that  insidious  youth  has 
made  of  the  permission,  which,  I  conclude, 
you  weakly  granted  him,  to  inspect  these 
books?" 

Mr.  Duplex  protested  that  he  was  wholly 
ignorant,  even  at  that  moment,  of  the  nature 
of  the  deception  which  appeared  to  have 
been  practised  by  Adolphus;  but  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  granted  him  a  private 
inspection,  in  consequence  of  the  importu- 
nity with  which  the  artful  lad  had  intreated 
him  to  be  allowed  to  satify  his  "  curiosity  v> 
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as  to  the  eventual  success  of  himself  or  of 
Ernest. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Osgood,  "  you  will 
be  equally  grieved,  no  doubt,  with  all  here, 
when  I  inform  you  that  the  wicked  youth 
to  whom  you,  against  my  express  orders, 
gave  that  permission,  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  leaf  from  his  fellow-candi- 
date's book — that  leaf — containing  two  so- 
lutions, to  which  I  remember  having  fixed 
my  mark  of  approval ;  and  which,  therefore, 
give  Ernest  the  same  majority  over  him,  as 
he  thus  unjustly  obtained  over  Ernest." 

The  room  resounded  with  indignant 
exclamations  from  all  present  on  hearing  of 
this  disgraceful  treachery  in  Adolphus,  who 
appeared  still  transfixed  by  his  tutor's  first 
look  upon  its  discovery:  till  Mr.  Osgood, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  his 
chamber,  and  bade  him  there  await  the 
punishment  that  would  be  awarded  him. 

He  then  returned  to  the  school-room, 
ivhere  all  were  offering  their  congratulations 
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to  Ernest,  and  he  receiving  them  gratefully, 
yet  appearing  too  much  distressed  at  his 
brother  candidate's  duplicity  to  experience 
pleasure  in  this  truly  honourable  triumph 
But  Mr.  Osgood,  shaking  him  most  affec- 
tionately by  the  hand,  now  ordered  the 
procession  to  move  forward,  with  the  sub- 
stitution only  of  Ernest  for  Adolphus  in  the 
place  so  recently  assigned  the  latter. — And 
while  it  parades  the  village,  we  will  acquaint 
the  reader  with  some  circumstances,  neces- 
sary to  his  properly  understanding  the 
conduct  of  Adolphus  in  this  affair. 

Adolphus  was  provided,  by  the  mistaken 
liberality  of  his  only  parent,  with  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  connivance  of  a  needy 
usher  (as  he  had  previously  experienced) 
to  measures  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
duties  of  that  most  important  and  responsi  - 
ble  situation  in  an  academy.  In  this  instance 
the  kind  of  bribe,  which  had  frequently 
prevailed  with  him  to  wink  at  an  imperfect 
lesson  or  erroneous  exercise,  had  now  been 
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but  too  successfully  offered  to  procure 
Adolphus  a  temporary  possession  of  his 
own  and  Ernest's  book  of  solutions  ;  and 
this  really  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
only  who  would  ohtain  the  medal,  as  the 
usher  had  readily  believed :  but  when  Adol- 
phus saw  on  whose  side  the  advantage  lay, 
the  surprize  (for  he  was  totally  surprized — 
such  had  been  his  self-presumption)  the 
confusion,  and  the  rage  of  disappointment, 
following  his  discovery,  so  deprived  him  of 
his  usual  wily  acuteness,  and  so  blinded  him 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  device  his  evil 
genius  at  the  moment  suggested  to  him, 
that,  scarcely  allowing  himself  the  delibera- 
tion of  an  instant,  as  he  perceived  the 
usher  then  approaching  to  reclaim  the  books, 
he  expeditiously  tore  out  a  leaf,  containing 
two  of  the  approving  marks,  as  before 
related;  and  as  quickly  crumpling  it  into  a 
small  compass  in  his  hand,  returned  the 
books,  with  a  smile,  and  the  assurance  that 
he  had  wou,  to  the  careless  and  unsuspecting 
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Usher,  who,  as  he  found  by  his  first  questions, 
previous  to  his  offering  the  bribe,  had  not 
examined  into  the  issue  of  the  contest  him- 
self. Ever  since  the  commission  of  the  act, 
he  had  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  remorse, 
arising  out  of  the  conviction  he  could  not 
but  entertain  of  his  almost  certain  discovery ; 
at  times  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
been  able  to  restore  the  leaf,  which,  the  mo- 
ment he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  usher,  he  had 
destroyed,  by  tearing  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces :  and  so  powerfully  was  he  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  trick  could  not  long 
be  concealed,  that  he  had  once  nearly  dis- 
closed the  baseness  he  had  been  guilty  of  to 
Ernest  himself,  knowing  tiiat  lie  could  have 
relied  on  his  generous  temper  for  maintain- 
ing an  inviolable  secrecy,  and  have  engaged 
him  to  re-write  the  leaf  ere  the  morning ;  but 
shame,  and  a  latent  hope  that  aie  deception 
might,  perhaps,  remain  undiscovered  till 
some  distant  period,  when  the  absence  of  a 
leaf  in  the  solution-book  might  be  attributed 
i  3 
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to  any  cause  but  the  real  one,  kept  him 
silent,  and  thus  sealed  his  fate  in  Muchlore 
academy.  For  Mr.  Osgood  immediately 
determined  upon  expelling  from  the  school, 
the  boy  who  could  commit  an  act  of  so  much 
meanness,  united  with  such  duplicity :  but, 
on  consideration,  he  resolved  first  to  try  the 
effects  of  exhortation  and  solitary  confine- 
ment upon  the  youth,  and,  afterwards,  if  he 
perceived  no  signs  of  penitence,  to  reward 
his  obduracy  by  a  formal  expulsion.  Adol- 
phus  was  accordingly  ordered  to  remain 
prisoner  in  his  chamber,  and  the  other 
pupils  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication 
with  him. 

But  we  return  to  Ernest,  and  the  tri- 
umphal procession  which  accompanied  him 
round  the  village. — Ah1  the  inhabitants  were 
at  their  doors  and  windows  to  witness  it, 
as  it  passed,  in  the  following  order.  First, 
the  senior  pupil,  bearing  a  large  flag,  on 
which  was  inscribed  "  Muchlore  academy,'* 
himself  decorated  with  three  medals — the 
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two  next  eldest  youths,  each  wearing1  prizes 
— the  remaining  pupils  who  had  obtained 
prizes — a  youth,  carrying"  another  flag,  on 
which  appeared  the  words  "  Merit  re- 
warded," followed  by  ERNEST,  adorned  Avith 
all  his  prizes  (the  one  just  obtained  dis- 
tinguished by  a  broad  riband,  ornamented 
with  silver  embroidery ;  worn  only  by  the 
fortunate  youth  upon  these  occasions)  — two 
flags,  covered  with  emblems  of  arithmetic 
— succeeded  by  all  the  other  pupils  in 
pairs. 

Adolphus  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
this  procession  pass  under  the  windows  of 
the  school-house,  as  he  sat  in  his  chamber, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  crime  which 
caused  his  disgrace. 

It  proceeded  gaily  on  its  way,  stopping 
at  particular  spots,  and  giving  hearty  cheers 
in  honour  of  the  prize-bearer.  It  had 
reached  the  last  of  these  appointed  stations, 
which  was  in  front  of  some  neat  cottages, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  school-yard,  and, 
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by  means  of  a  long  range  of  windows  on  one 
side,   looking  into  the  school-room  itself; 
when,    after  three  cheers,    as  at  the  other 
halting-places,  the  attention  of  Ernest  and  of 
the  youths  nearest  him  was  attracted  by  the 
observations    of    some    of   the    cottagers. 
11  That  bean't  the  lad  as  said  he  was  sure  o* 
gettinon't,  Ralph,"  said  a  woman  to  her  hus- 
band at  her  elbow.     "  Noa !   sure  enough  it 
tean't!"  said  the  man.     "  He  that  borrowed 
yar 'screw-driver,   yow  remember,   to  mend 
the     desk,"      again     observed     the     wife. 
"  Eese,"    said  the  man,    "  and  worked  so 
mortal  hard  at  it  o'  that  foine  Sunday  morn- 
ing,  as  we  seed  him  through  the  school- 
window  : — though  'twar  a  queerish  way  to 
mend   a  desk,  just  to  unscrew  it,    gie't  a 
shake,    and    clap    it   down    again,     tew." 
"  Aye,  aye,    they  call  him  Dolfus,    or  some 
sich  neanie;    and  mayhap  he's  bringing  up 
for  a  carfenter,  likeyoW,  husband,1'  replied 
the  woman.     The  impatience  of  the  youths 
around  Ernest,  who  had  been  struck  with 
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the  commencement  of  this  discourse,  could 
be  restrained  no  longer :  for  they  all  remem- 
bered the  loss  of  his  account-books  by  the 
overturning"  of  the  ink-bottle ;  and,  the 
conviction  instantly  darting  into  their  minds 
that  Adolphus  was  its  cause,  by  the  means 
related  above,  they  rushed  into  the  cottage, 
and  completely  overpowered  its  inhabitants 
by  their  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  all  that 
had  been  witnessed  by  them  on  the  morning 
mentioned.  ErYiest  in  vain  attempted  to 
induce  their  return,  without  farther  investi- 
gation of  the  affair,  to  the  academy  (for  he 
was  really  pained  at  this  fresh  discovery 
of  the  baseness  of  his  rival).  The  result 
was  the  clearest  elucidation  of  the  conduct 
of  Adolphus  on  that  occasion;  and  the 
glowing  anger  of  the  youths  was  evinced 
by  their  running  at  full  speed,  entirely 
disregarding  the  order  of  the  procession,  to 
acquaint  Mr.  Osgood  with  the  circumstances 
this  accident  had  disclosed  to  them.  Mr. 
Osgood  was  exceedingly  pained  at  the 
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recital;  and  still  more  so,  when,  on  several 
of  the  pupils  remarking  that  the  boy  who 
had  been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  malice 
against  Ernest,  was,  most  likely,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  mischief  to  the  rose-tree, 
and  the  destroyer  of  his  garden,  he  could 
not  but  agree  with  them  as  to  the  too  pro- 
bable correctness  of  the  suggestion.  He 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  Adolphus; 
and,  acquainting  him  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  incident  of  the  desk,  and  intentionally 
appearing  to  be  informed  of  his  other  crim- 
inalities also,  soon  drew  from  him  a  full 
confession  and  disclosure. 

In  this  manner  were  all  his  dark  attempts 
to  injure  Ernest  not  only  in  a  great  measure 
defeated  of  the  end  proposed  in  their  per- 
petration, at  the  time,  but  afterwards  thus 
singularly  brought  to  light,  and  their 
author  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  dis- 
grace he  so  richly  deserved.  He  was  left 
by  his  preceptor  in  a  state  of  mind  wretched 
beyond  description ;  and  informed,  at  the 
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same  time,  of  what  Mr.  Osgood  now  deter- 
mined  no  longer  to  delay — his  inevitable 
expulsion:  which  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards.  And  the  corrupt  practices  of 
Mr.  Duplex  soon  after  becoming  yet  more 
flagrant,  he  also  was  dismissed  the  academy. 

Ernest  continued  two  years  after  this 
event  at  Muchlore  school — beloved  by  his 
companions  as  much  as  he  was  esteemed  by 
his  preceptor,  prosecuting  his  studies  with 
unabated  diligence,  and  still  receiving  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  academic 
rewards.  He  was  removed  from  school  to 
the  counting-house  of  his  father;  in  which 
he  conducted  himself,  for  a  series  of  years, 
with  the  same  exemplary  propriety:  and 
is  now,  we  hear,  an  eminent  tradesman  in 
the  metropolis,  and  bids  as  fair  to  become 
possessor  of  the  highest  civic  honours,  as 
he  was  formerly  noted  for  the  attainment  of 
scholastic  ones. 

He  lately  received  the  following  letter, 
of  which  we  have  obtained  a  copy;  and 
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with  it,  abstaining  from  all  further  remark, 
we  shall  close  the  present  tale. 

"  On  board  the  Prison-Ship,  Retribution, 
Chatham. 

"  RESPECTED  SIR, 

"  You  will  probably  be  surprised 
(<  at  the  presumption  of  this  address  from 
"  one  who,  at  the  period  you  were  ac- 
"  quainted  with  him,  constantly  exerted 
"  himself  to  repay  your  generous  conduct 
"  by  open  or  disguised  maliciousness 
"  and  perfidy,  such  as  you  must  but  too 
"  well  remember,  if  your  leisure  ever  now 
"  permits  you  to  look  back  upon  the  days 
"  we  spent  together  at  Muchlore  school. 
"  Yet  the  place  from  which  I  write,  and  the 
<f  sincere  penitence  which  now  directs  my 
"  pen,  will,  I  trust,  plead  my  excuse  for  the 
"  liberty  I  am  taking,  and  disarm  any  justly 
"  remaining  resentment,  should  resentment 
"  still  occupy  a  place  in  your  heart  (but  for 
"  that  you  are  too  noble),  and  convert  it 
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"  into  pity  for  my  most  unhappy,  though 
"  most  deserved  fate. 

"  Though  I  scarcely  know  my  own  object 
"  in  thus  addressing  you,  except  that  it  is 
"  to  relieve  the  anguish  of  my  solitary 
"  reflections  by  temporary  occupation,  yet 
"  I  would  fain  hope  that  in  your  sympathy, 
•"  also,  I  shall  obtain  my  reward,  while  I  re- 
"  count  the  various  incidents  of  my  life  since 
"  the  time  when  I  was  so  disgracefully  sepa- 
"  rated  from  your  society,  and  that  of  the 
"  other  respectable  youths  at  Muchlore. 

"  On  arriving  at  home,  after  my  expul- 
"  sion,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  severity 
"  I  justly  expected,  I  was  received  with 
"  open  arms  by  my  weakly-doting  mother, 
"  who  declared  that  the  offence  for  which  I 
"  was  expelled  was  only  another  proof  of 
"  my  parts  and  spirit.  She  assured  me, 
"  also,  that  I  should  no  longer  be  exposed 
"  to  such  treatment  from  any  school-master 
"  in  England,  for  that  I  had  now  learning 
"  enough,  and  that  nothing  but  mere  spite 
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"  and  envy,  on  account  of  my  superior 
"  abilities,  she  was  confident,  had  procured 
"  me  the  shameful  and  tyrannical  behaviour 
"  of  Mr.  Osgood.  Alas!  most  truly,  in  one 
"  sense,  might  I  be  called  a  martyr  to  spite 
"  and  envy:  but  to  those  hateful  passions  in 
"  my  own  person — not  in  the  persons  of 
"  others.  Yet,  unhappily,  my  mother  not 
"  only  persuaded  herself  of  the  truth  of  her 
"  remarks  of  this  nature,  but  (so  liable  are 
"  we  all  to  sell -deception)  more  than  half 
"  convinced  me  also:  so  that  I  began  to 
"  consider  myself  as  injured  rather  than  as 
"  the  injurer,  and  was  encouraged  in  the 
"  practice  of  the  very  vices  which  I  fancied 
"  I  had  myself  suffered  from,  and  that,  for 
"  my  own  part,  I  disclaimed. 

"  I  was  now  supplied  more  liberally  than 
"  ever  with  pocket-money;  and  soon  after, 
"  upon  growing  up  towards  manhood, 
"  plunged  into  all  the  dissipations  which 
"  our  residence  in  town  placed  continually 
"  within  my  reach:  and  so  great  was  my 
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"  extravagance,  united  to  a  spirit  of  gam- 
"  bling  which  about  this  time  I  contracted, 
"  that  I  not  only  stripped  my  foolishly-fond 
"  mother  of  all  her  ready  cash,  and  that  in 
"  a  very  short  space  of  time,  but  practised 
"  the  duplicity  she  had  so  commended,  upon 
"  herself,  and  with  such  dexterity,  as  to 
"  possess  myself  in  her  name  of  a  consider- 
"  able  portion  of  her  funded  property — 
"  spent  it — but,  exposure  staring  me  in  the 
"  face,  was  only  saved  from  an  untimely 
"  end  by  my  mother's  adoption  of  the  deceit 
"  I  had  practised  as  her  own  act  and  deed, 
"  and  the  circumstance  that  no  evidence 
"  but  herself  existed  to  the  contrary. 

"  You  will  perhaps  think  that  the  immi- 
"  nent  danger  I  had  now  escaped,  operated 
"  as  a  warning — that  the  death  of  my 
"  mother,  which  soon  followed,  proved  a 
"  check  to  my  headlong  career  of  vice  and 
"  folly.  No  such  thing :  the  remaining  pro- 
"  property  of  my  deceased  parent  now  de- 
"  volving1  upon  me,  I  hurried  instantly  to 
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"  the  gaming-table,  and  soon  lost  the  greater 
"  part  of  it.  To  retrieve  my  fortune,  I 
"  was  not  long  in  recurring  to  tricks  and 
"  unfair  play,  which,  so  long  practised 
"  as  I  had  been  in  the  arts  of  deception,  I 
"  was  for  a  while  enabled  to  impose  upon 
"  my  comrades  with  success ;  but  being 
"  discovered,  was  excluded  from  the  society 
"  of  honourable  gamblers,  and  reduced  to 
"  become  a  gamester,  of  the  lowest  order, 
"  by  profession.  But  even  in  this  vile  trade, 
"  I  soon  found  myself  growing  too  noto- 
"  rious  for  my  continuance  in  it  with  any 
"  chance  of  obtaining  sufficient  resources  to 
"  meet  my  habits  of  inordinate  expense ; 
"  and  therefore  uniting  the  highwayman  to 
"  the  gambler,  in  a  very  short  time  after- 
"  wards,  was  detected,  imprisoned,  tried 
"  for  my  offence,  and  hither  sent  to 
"  expiate  it. 

"  Here  then,  respected  Ernest,  behold  in 
"  thought  the  miserable,  and  yet  more  vile 
"  Adolphus :  your  equal  formerly  in  honour- 
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"  able  society — your  rival  once  in  the  pur- 
"  suits  of  every  distinction  in  a  highly 
"  respectable  academy:  now  cut  off  from 
"  all  intercourse  with  the  world  to  which 
"  I  had  become  a  pest  and  a  disgrace, 

"  THROUGH  THOSE  ROOTED  HABITS  OF  CRAFTL- 
"  NESS  AND  DUPLICITY  I  ALLOWED  TO  BECOME 

"  MY  MASTERS  IN  MY  BOYHOOD.  And  let  my 
"  example  be  a  warning  to  all,  but  especially 
"  to  the  young,  to  avoid  the  very  first  begin- 
"  nings  of  departure  from  TRUTH,  UPRIGHT- 
"  NESS,  and  SINCERITY:  so  will  no  inlet  be 
"  afforded  to  the  mean  passion  of  envy  in. 
"  their  breasts — so  will  they  never  add  to 
"  the  number  of  the  wretched  ones  on  board 
"  this  hulk,  amongst  whom  for  life  mast 
"  remain  the  repentant 

"  ADOLPHUS." 


TALE  II. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  STEEPLE; 

OR, 

€$e  little 


SUBJECT-ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  stranger  in  Muchlore  is  generally 
struck  with  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  styles  of  buiMing  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  its  church :  and  we  hope  there  were 
few  of  Mr.  Osgood's  young  gentlemen  who 
arrived  at  the  academy  after  the  event  we  are 
going  to  relate,  who  did  not  particularly 
notice  this  peculiarity  in  an  edifice,  to  which 
their  steps  were  twice  directed  every  Sab- 
bath, and  who  did  not,  besides,  inquire  and 
understand  for  themselves  the  reason  of  it. 
The  body  of  the  sacred  building,  as  no  doubt 
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they  all  observed,  is  extremely  ancient,  and 
its  solemn  painted  windows  are  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  that  style  of  architecture 
generally  termed  the  Gothic,  but  which  we 
might  with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  call  the 
English,  or  improved  Gothic — as  it  is  fit  our 
young  readers  should  be  informed,  that  one 
style  of  architecture,  at  least,  was  invented, 
it  is  now  generally  supposed,  and  brought 
to  its  perfection,  in  England,  their  own 
country.  But  what  style  of  architecture  is 
it  which  characterizes — perhaps  we  should 
say  digraces — the  part  called  the  steeple? 
Why,  truly,  were  it  not  for  a  few  turrets  at 
its  top,  we  might  call  it  the  style  of  a  common 
brick-wall,  supported  at  each  corner,  as 
brick-walls  are  sometimes  supported,  by 
rude  misshapen  masses,  which  have  the  name 
of  buttresses :  so  entirely  does  it  want  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  appearance  which  are 
conspicuous  in  the  antique  church.  From 
this  description,  together  with  the  title  of 
our  tale,  our  readers  have  already  concluded 
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that  the  building  had  originally  a  steeple  of 
majestic  and  noble  architecture,  similar  to 
that  which  marks  its  antique  remnant;  but 
that  some  accident  having  occasioned  its 
destruction,  the  thing  (so  we  must  term  it) 
now  denominated  the  steeple  has  been  built 
in  the  room  of  it,  and  that  the  architects 
wanted  either  taste  or  means  to  restore  it  in 
the  form  of  the  old  one.  In  this  conjecture 
they  are  right. — And  having  thus  given  them 
a  little  insight  to  our  subject,  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  with  our  tale. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  calamity 
which  befel  the  church  of  Muchlore,  an  aged 
widow  woman,  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by 
selling  cakes,  fruit,  toys,  &c.,  to  the  youth* 
of  the  academy,  inhabited  a  small  cottage  at 
the  end  of  Church-lane,  so  called  from  its 
leading  up  to  the  rise  on  which  the  building1 
stood;  and  this  cottage  of  the  dame  was 
close  under  the  towers  of  the  old  steeple. 
Dame  Parlett  (lor  that  was  her  name),  being 
a  cheerful  kind-hearted  soul,  had  contracted 
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a  great  partiality  for  several  of  her  youthful 
customers,  whom  she  distinguished  by  larger 
pennyworths  of  apples  or  gingerbread  than 
their  companions:  and  by  none  were  the 
good  dame's  attentions  more  gratefully 
received,  or  more  properly  valued,  than  by 
Edwin  Portman,  a  youth  who,  at  the  period 
our  history  commences,  had  but  recently 
arrived  at  Mr.  Osgood's  school.  But  let 
not  our  readers  infer  that  Edwin's  affection 
for  the  dame  arose  from  a  regard  to  her  extra 
bounties  of  fruit  and  cakes :  on  the  contrary, 
be  it  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both  parties, 
there  were  very  few  of  the  scholars  who 
spent  less  of  their  pocket-money  in  eatables 
than  Edwin:  but  dame  Parlett  was  skilled 
in  all  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  village, 
could  relate  "  tales  of  the  times  of  old,"  and 
point  out  the  precise  spot  wbere,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  stood  king 
John's  castle  and  palace.  Their  acquaint- 
ance began  as  follows.  One  hot  summer's 
day,  dame  Parlett,  being  seated  knitting  at 
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her  little  back  window,  discovered  one  of 
Mr.  Osgood's  pupils,  who  proved  to  be 
Edwin  Portman,  with  his  cap  and  jacket 
laid  beside  him,  most  industriously  employ- 
ing a  small  new  spade  in  digging  up  a  piece 
of  wasteland,  called  a  close,  situated  behind 
her  humble  dwelling.  She  was  the  more 
surprised  at  this,  as  from  the  same  window 
she  could  perceive  all  the  other  lads  (it  being 
a  half-holiday)  engaged  at  cricket  on  the 
green ;  and  wondering  what  there  could  be 
in  the  old  close  more  interesting  to  such  an 
urchin  than  cricket,  she  was  induced  to  rise 
leisurely  from  her  seat,  lay  down  her  spec- 
tacles, put  her  knitting  aside,  and  advance 
slowly  to  the  youth,  with  this  question : — 

"  What  are  you  digging  for,  my  little 
man?" 

"  King  John's  castle,"  said  Edwin. 

"  King  John's  castle !"  repeated  the  dame 
in  astonishment:  "  then  I'm  afraid  you  will 
but  lose  your  labour:  it's  a  mort  o'  years  sia 
a  stone  o7  that  was  standing." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Edwin :  "  but  if  it  ever  was 
standing,  it  must  have  had  a  foundation  like 
the  church  and  the  houses,  you  know :  and 
foundations  are  always  made  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  so " 

"  You  are  digging  to  find  it?"  asked  the 
dame. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  little  labourer,  firmly: 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  resumed  his  occupation. 

Dame  Parlett  burst  into  a  loud,  good- 
natured  laugh.  Nowise  discouraged,  Edwin 
went  on :  "  Nay,  now,  you  needn't  laugh ; 
but  tell  me  whether  or  not  this  is  the  very 
spot  upon  which  the  castle  stood." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  the  dame, 
proud  to  have  her  antiquarian  knowledge 
appealed  to. 

"  Why,  then  I'll  find  it,  if  I  dig  for  a 
month,"  replied  Edwin,  with  resolution, 
**  for  I've  bought  this  spade  on  purpose—— 
see  if  I  don't  now." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  dame  Parlett,  "  dig- 
ging will  amuse  you  for  an  hour  or  two,  I 
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suppose,  as  well  as  playing :  and  when  you 
are  tired  with  your  labour  there  in  the  hot 
sun,  come  into  my  cottage,  and  drink  a 
little  beer  to  refresh  you." 

Frankly  thanking  the  good  woman,  Edwin 
fell  heartily  again  to  his  employment;  and 
the  dame  returned  to  her  knitting,  her  spec- 
tacles, and  her  shady  back  window. 

Every  now  and  then  she  could  not  refrain 
from  resting  her  work  upon  her  knees,  while 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  new  acquaintance, 
as  if  to  see  whether  his  industry  suffered 
any  remission :  but  no — his  ardour  appeared 
unabated;  and  continued  till,  fearing-  the 
heat  and  fatigue  together  might  overpower 
him,  she  had  repeatedly  called  to  him  from 
her  window  to  desist,  and  partake  of  her 
kindly-proffered  cheer. 

Wholly  absorbed  by  the  spirit  of  research, 
Edwin  did  not  even  hear  her;  and  ther 
shades  of  evening  were  descending,  ere  he 
so  much  as  thought  of  the  dame,  her  cottage, 
or  his  promised  refreshment. 

VOL.  i.  H 
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At  length,  his  spade  carelessly  resting 
upon  one  arm,  she  saw  him  approach  the 
cottage.  He  entered.  "  Well,"  said  the 
dame,  archly  smiling,  "  have  you  found 
king  John's  castle  yet?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  youth,  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted, as  he  took  possession  of  one  of 
the  rush-bottomed  chairs,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  weariness :  "  I  have  not  got  to  it 
yet,  to  be  sure;  but  we  shall  see  what  can 
be  done  after  school-hours  to-morrow." 

"  Mercy  on  the  child !"  exclaimed  the 
dame,  "but  drink,-  you  must  need  it :"  and 
she  filled  a  horn  of  beer,  and  gave  it  to  him ; 
"  to-morrow,  I  warrant  me,  you'll  like 
cricket  better." 

Edwin  drank  the  beer,  placed  the  horn  on 
the  oaken  table,  and  sat  a  few  moments  buried 
in  thought ;  while  dame  Parlett,  conceiving 
him  all  attention  to  her  volubility,  was  expa- 
tiating on  the  absurdity  of  such  a  child's 
"  pretending  for  to  dig  for  a  castle  that 
nobody,  as  she  ever  heard  tell  of,  could 
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remember,  but  only  that  it  stood  there  in 
the  close  a  mort  o'  years  ago." 

Suddenly  he  interrupted  her.  "  Pray," 
said  he,  "  can  you  •  tell  now  whether  this 
castle  was  built  in  the  Saxon- Gothic  or  the 
Norman- Gothic  style  of  architecture??^^.  - 

"  Eh !"  said  the  good  woman,  in  surprize ; 
but  as  if  she  suddenly  recollected  herself, 
she  remarked,  in  some  confusion,  that 
"  though  young  gentlemen  might  larn  to 
talk  Latin  together  at  Mr.  Osgood'g,  they 
shouldn't  come  to  flout  the  likes  of  a  poor 
woman  such  as  her  with  it." 

But  Edwin,  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
own  ideas  to  notice  her  observation,  con- 
tinued— "  He  had  been  lately  reading  a  book 
about  old  castles,  and  abbies,  and  churches; 
and  this  book  couldn't  tell  whether  the  per- 
fect Norman  style  was  in  use  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century — not  above  six 
hundred  years  ago,"  said  he,  intending  to 
simplify  his  subject  to  the  dame,  "  the  very 
time  when  king  John  was  alive,  and  must 
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have  built  this  castle.  Aiid  now  if  I  could 
but  find  a  bit  of  one  of  the  pillars,  or  a  part 
of  a  window,  under  one  of  those  strange- 
shaped  hillocks  in  the  close,  I  might  be  able 
to  tell  'em  all  about  it  myself." 

Dame  Parlett,  perceiving  he  was  perfectly 
serious,  and  had  no  intention  to  ridicule  her, 
smiled  only;  and  he  proceeded. 

"  Only  think  how  easy  it  might  be  to  find 
it  out:  for  the  Saxon  style,  invented  before 
William  the  Conqueror  came  over  from 
Normandy,  you  know,  always  has  rounded 
arches  and  windows,  and  none  of  those 
pretty  slender  clusters  of  shafts  to  the  pillars 
which  the  Norman  has;  and,  besides,  the 
windows  in  the  perfect  Norman  style  are  so 
beautifully  pointed — only  look  at  the  church 
windows  and  see." 

The  a^ed  eyes  of  the  worthy  dame  fol- 
lowed those  of  the  youthful  enthusiast;  and 
observing  the  fine  effect  at  this  moment 
produced  by  the  contrast  of  a  deep  shade 
on  that  side  of  the  building  nearest  them, 
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while  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
streaming  through  the  richly-painted  panes 
of  the  opposite,  and  throwing  a  thousand 
differently- coloured  lights  on  the  solemn 
objects  within,  she  could  not  but  remark 
that  it  was  "  pretty."  "  Pretty !"  repeated 
Edwin,  "beautiful,  I  think;"  and  then 
proceeded,  in  glowing  accents,  to  comment 
upon  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  pointed 
arch  for  the  round,  prevailing  by  degrees 
in  the  reigns  between  William  the  Con- 
queror and  that  of  John,  and  his  successor, 
Henry  III, ;  till  the  dame,  overwhelmed 
with  the  endless  succession  of  e(  arches, 
columns,  shafts,  pillars,  and  painted  win- 
dows," intermixed  with  "  Saxon-Gothic.and 
Norman- Gothic,"  which  now  poured  upon 
her  ear,  called  his  attention  to  the  school- 
bell  summoning  the  young  cricketers  from 
the  green :  and,  after  promising  to  renew  his 
visit  on  the  morrow,  and  report  his  progress 
in  "  finding  king  John's  castle,"  he  cour- 
teously took  leave  for  the  evening, 
n  3 
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CHAP.  II. 


ON  the  following  day  dame  Parlett  perceived 
Edwin  again  busy  with  his  spade  in  the 
close:  but  observing  also  some  others  of  the 
scholars  around  him,  who,  by  their  continued 
laughter,  seemed  to  evince  ideas  congenial 
with  her  own  on  the  subject  of  "  digging  for 
king  John's  castle,"  she  refrained  from 
adding  to  the  distress  which  she  thought 
the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  doubtless, 
must  occasion  him;  and  good-naturedly 
resolved  not  to  join  in  it.  But  she  little 
knew  the  decided  character  of  Edwin's 
mind ;  and  still  less  could  she  appreciate 
those  architectural  ideas  which  had  obtained 
such  entire  possession  of  him :  and  lost  in 
the  entkusaism  of  which,  he  could  abstract 
himself  alike  from  the  mock  applause  or 
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open  ridicule  of  those  about  him,  and  con- 
tinue his  chosen  undertaking  with  a  body 
unfatigued,  and  a  resolution  firm  and  unal- 
tered. In  vain  did  the  youths  again  and 
again  repeat  their  attacks :  his  toil  was  unre- 
mitted,  and  either  prosecuted  in  absolute 
silence,  or  accompanied,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  by  architectural  details,  relating 
to  the  "  Saxon-Gothic  or  Norman -Gothic," 
listened  to  with  well-mimicked  signs  of  the 
deepest  attention  till  their  close,  and  then 
replied  to  by  reiterated  bursts  of  laughter. 
At  length  an  observation  from  one  of  the 
group  (the  eldest),  named  Henry  Dormer, 
restored  something  like  serious  discourse. 
It  was  as  follows: — 

HENRY   D. 

But  my  father  says,  Edwin,  that  after  all 
Gothic  architecture  is  nothing  better  than 
barbarous ;  and  that  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
styles  of  building  beat  all  the  other  archi- 
tecture in  the  world. 

Edwin  immediately  rested  upon  his  spade. 
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EDWIN. 

Barbarous,  indeed!  Were  you  ever  in- 
side Westminster  Abbey  ? 

HENRY    D. 

Scores  of  times!  for  my  father  lives  in 
Westminster, 

EDWIN. 

And  do  you  remember  how  you  felt  the 
first  time  you  were  in  it? — and  how  you  felt 
the  first  time  you  found  yourself  under  the 
cupola  of  St,  Paul's  ? 

HENRY    D. 

Yes:  I  very  much  admired  St.  Paul's; 
but  when  I  first  entered  Westminster  Abbey, 
I  felt — I  can  hardly  tell  how — but  it  was  a 
sensation  that  put  me  in  mind  of  what  Mr. 
Osgood  talked  about,  when  he  wTas  explain- 
ing what  he  called  "awe  a  source  of  the 
sublime," 

EDWIN. 

And  don't  you  think  the  sensation  of 
awful  sublimity  superior  to  the  sensation  of 
simple  admiration?  and  won't  you  allow 
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that  the  building-  which  excites  the  one  must 
have  something  superior  in  it  to  that  which 
only  excites  the  other? 

HENRY    D. 

I  don't  know  that.  You  seem  to  speak  as 
learnedly  as  Mr.  Osgood  when  you  are  upon 
architecture,  though  you  say  so  little  about 
every  thing  else :  you're  getting  out  of  my 
depth. 

EDWIN. 

At  least  you'll  allow  that,  agreeably  to 
your  own  description,  such  buildings  as 
Westminster  Abbey  are  best  adapted  to 
religious  purposes  ? 

HENRY    D. 

You  may  have  it  your  own  way. 

EDWIN. 

Well,  remember,  however,  that  the  Abbey 
is  a  Gothic  building;  while  St.  Paul's  was 
intended  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  styles  you 
admire. 

HENRY    D. 

But  these  Gothic  builders,  as  my  father 
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says,  and  you  can't  deny,  knew  nothing  of 
the  jive  orders  of  architecture  of  the  ancients. 

EDWIN. 

Probably  many  of  them  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  the  five  orders.  Gothic  architecture 
took  its  rise  in  the  middle  or  dark  ages, 
when  the  Grecian  and  Roman  empires  hav- 
ing both  fallen,  architecture  and  the  other 
arts  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse;  and  the 
architects  of  the  times  were  obliged,  from 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  models, 
to  invent  the  kind  of  building  now  called 
Gothic:  and  perhaps  their  invention  was 
full  as  good  and  not  more  barbarous  than 
the  original  inventions  of  the  ancients — it  is 
clear  they  brought  it  to  perfection  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  But  pray  what  do  you  know 
of  the  five  orders?  I  never  before  heard 
you  mention  them. 

HENRY  D. 

I  never  before  caught  you  digging  for 
king  John's  castle.  But  since  you  seem  to 
think  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  about 
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architecture  but  yourself,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
know  of  the  five  orders : — only  catechise  me. 

EDWIN. 

Their  names,    then  ? 

HENRY  D. 

The  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  Composite. 

EDWIN. 
And  can  you  tell  how  to  distinguish  them  ? 

HENRY  D. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  describe  their  differ- 
ences from  memory,  but  I  should  know 
one  from  the  other  in  a  building  or  in  a 
picture. 

EDWIN. 

I  have  a  drawing  of  them  in  my  pocket. 
Here  it  is. 

Edwin  produced  his  drawing,  which  all 
the  youths  were  curious  to  understand ;  and 
accordingly  they  sat  down  composedly  on 
the  grass,  to  enter  upon  its  examination. — 
We  present  our  readers  with  a  faithful 
engraving  from  it. 
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EDWIN. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Tus- 
can and  the  Doric  ? 

HENRY  D. 

So  little,   that   many  have  thought   the 
Tuscan  only  the  Doric  simplified. 
EDWIN  . 

True :  and  there  is  more  difference  in  the 
entablatures,  or  those  parts  of  a  building 
which  surmount  the  columns,  than  in  the 
columns  themselves.  The  most  perceptible 
distinction,  you  must  observe,  is  that  of 
more  ornament  in  the  Doric  than  in  the  Tus- 
can. But  how  do  you  know  the  Ionic  order  ? 

HENRY  D. 

The  column  is  always  more  slender  and 
delicate  than  that  of  the  Doric;  and  the 
capital 

"  What  is  the  capital?"  asked  one  of  the 
hearers. 

HENRY  D. 

The  capital  is  the  topmost  part  of  the 
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column:  and  in  the  Ionic  order  is  always 
decorated  by  projections,  like  locks  of  hair, 
called  volutes,  with  other  ornaments  not 
admitted  in  the  Doric  or  Tuscan. 

EDWIN. 
What  do  you  say  of  the  Corinthian  order  ? 

HENRY  D. 

The  principal  difference,  you  see,  is  in 
the  length  of  the  capital,  arid  the  rich  orna- 
ments resembling1  leaves,  with  which  it  is 
decorated;  but  it  wants  the  Ionic  volutes. 
In  other  respects,  excepting  that  it  is  still 
more  slender,  this  column  resembles  the 
Ionic. 

EDWIN. 

I  remember  a  pleasing  story  in  an  ancient 
author,*  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
Corinthian  capital.  "  A  young  lady  of 
Corinth,"  where  this  order  was  invented, 
<;  fell  ill,  and  died.  After  the  burial,  her 
"  nurse  collected  together  sundry  orna- 

*  Vitruvius,  an  architect,  who  flourished  at  Rome  in  the 
Augustan  age,  or  when  Augustus  Caesar  was  emperor. 
VOL.  I,  1 
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<*  ments  with  which  she  used  to  be  pleased, 
'<  and  putting  them  into  a  basket,  placed  it 
"  near  her  tomb;  and,  lest  they  should  be 
"  injured  by  the  weather,  she  covered  the 
"  basket  with  a  tile.  It  happened  that  the 
"  basket  was  placed  on  a  root  of  acanthus,* 
"  which  in  spring  shot  forth  its  leaves :  these, 
"  running  up  the  side  of  the  basket,  natu- 
"  rally  formed  a  kind  of  volute,  in  the  turn 
"  given  by  the  tile  to  the  leaver.  Happily 
"  Callimachus,  a  most  ingenious  sculptor, 
"  passing  that  way,  was  struck  with  the 
"  beauty,  elegance,  and  novelty  of  thebas- 
"  ket  surrounded  by  the  acanthus  leaves; 
"  and,  according  to  this  idea  or  example,  he 
"  afterwards  made  columns  for  the  Corin- 
"  thians,  ordaining  the  proportions  such 
"  as  constitute  the  Corinthian  order." 

"  What  a  simple  thing  to  give  the  idea 
of  a  new  order  of  architecture!"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  youths. 

*  A  plant  native  to  Italy  and  the  southern  shores  of 
Europe. 
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EDWIN. 

Don't  you  remember  Mr.  OsgoocTs  re- 
mark, that  "  perhaps  every  invention  in  the 
world  had  its  origin  in  some  simple  acci- 
dent; since  the  human  mind  is  not  capable 
of  creating  any  thing — not  even  an  idea — 
but  can  only  apply  and  improve  the  ideas 
suggested  to  it  by  some  outward  object  or 
accidental  circumstance  r"  And  I  recollect 
reading  somewhere,  that  the  first  pillar  or 
column  ever  used  in  architecture  was  pro- 
bably the  stem  of  a  tree,  serving  to  support 
the  huts  of  the  first  builders — that  the  capi- 
tal may  be  derived  from  its  arms  or  branches 
having  been  cut  off  near  the  top,  and  some 
small  projections  suffered  to  remain,  to  in- 
crease its  breadth  and  strength  at  the  part 
by  which  the  roof  was  to  be  supported— that 
the  plinth,  or  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the 
column,  might  be  a  square  tile  or  stone, 
placed  under  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  prevent 
rotting,  to  which  it  would  have  been  exposed 
from  the  constant  moisture  of  the  earth — 
i2 
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and  the  torus,  or  swell  of  the  base  above 
the  plinthj  a  rope  or  bandage  to  keep  the 
necessary  dryness  of  the  habitation  from 
causing  its  splitting". 

HENRY    D. 

But  what  say  you  of  the  part  called  the 
abacus,  at  the  top  of  the  column  ? 
EDWIN. 

That  also  was,  most  probably,  a  broad 
tile  or  stone,  placed  with  intent  to  throw  off 
the  rain-water,  and  prevent  its  sinking  into 
the  column ;  while  the  architrave,  frize, 
and  cornice  of  Ihe  entablature,  were,  it  is 
likely,  suggested  by  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  cross-beams  necessary  to  connect  the 
columns  with  each  other — those  of  the  tim- 
bers above,  which  formed  part  of  the  roof, 
and  tied  the  building  together — and  those 
of  the  rafters  or  uppermost  parts  of  the  roof 
itself. 

HENRY  D. 

Yes :  and  my  father,  who,  you  know,  is 
an  architect,  says,  that  the  first  rafters  were 
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nothing  but  branches  of  trees,  forcibly  bent 
and  fastened  together  over  head  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  and  afterwards  plastered  all  over 
with  mud,  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

EDWIN. 

So  I  have  read :  and  perhaps  these  were 
the  sort  of  buildings  first  erected  by  the 
Britons  in  our  island,  as  they  may  be  natu- 
rally supposed  to  have  given  the  first  rude 
klea  of  the  Gothic  arch.  But  you  have  not 
described  the  Composite  order. 

HENRY  D. 

The  Composite  order,  invented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Romans,  out  of  a  desire  for  novelty, 
is  little  more  than  the  Corinthian  with  the 
addition  of  the  Ionic  volute.  But  pray  now, 
can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  these  five 
orders  have  never  been  in  the  least  improved 
upon  by  modern  architects,  and  why  no 
new  orders  have  been  invented  since  the 
time  of  the  ancients  ? 

EDWIN. 

Nay,  that's  a  question  you  should  ask 
i3 
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your  father,  Henry:  at  any  rate,  it  is 
another  proof  of  the  want  of  what  Mr. 
Osgood  calls  "  positive  invention"  in  the 
human  mind. 

HENRY  D. 

Well,  so  ends  my  catechism. 

"  And  so  much  for  architecture,"  cried 
the  other  youths,  starting  up  from  their 
seats  upon  the  grass ;  "  and  now  who's  for 
cricket?"  "I! — I!"  exclaimed  all  except 
Edwin  Portman,  who  was  suffered,  without 
farther  derision  from  his  companions,  to 
pursue  his  search  for  king  John's  castle. 


CHAP.  III. 


THE  spade  occupied  every  moment  of 
Edwin's  play-time  on  that  day,  on  the  next, 
and  on  the  succeeding;  but  still  without 
producing  the  result  he  had  so  confidently 
anticipated.  Every  evening  lie  regularly 
visited  dame  Parlett,  who,  though  she  by 
no  means  contributed  to  fan  his  hopes, 
became  his  most  agreeable  associate  in  the 
present  state  of  his  mind,  as  she  could  at 
least  talk  of  the  castle  in  the  "  olden  time," 
and  repeat  her  assurances  that  there,  in 
that  very  close,  it  undoubtedly  had  once 
stood.  Neither  was  she  sparing  of  some 
rather  marvellous  accounts  of  the  doughty 
deeds  performed  by  the  great  lords  who, 
after  the  death  of  John,  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  venerable  fabric;  and  a 
superstitious  tale  she  related  of  the  cause  of 
its  erection,  in  which  the  king,  a  monk,  and 
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the  evil  one,  were  mutually  concerned; 
together  with  some  long  stories  about  appa- 
ritions formerly  seen  "  in  the  great  tower," 
were  regarded  by  Edwin  with  just  though 
silent  incredulity.  He  had  at  once  too 
much  of  natural  and  becoming  respect  for 
old  age,  openly  to  laugh  at  the  good  dame's 
serious  relation  of  these  supernatural  won- 
ders, and  too  much  good  sense  to  believe 
them.  The  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  his 
labours  had  now  arrived :  he  had  examined 
most  of  the  "  strange-shaped  hillocks,"  as 
he  called  them,  in  the  close,  without  suc- 
cess— he  had  almost  begun  to  despair  of 
their  containing  the  architectural  relics  he 
so  ardently  sought  for,  when,  suddenly 
forcing  his  spade  with  some  violence  into 
the  earth,  as  a  last  effort  on  a  spot  he  deter- 
mined to  relinquish  for  another  mound  on 
which  his  eye  at  the  moment  rested,  it  was 
resisted  by  some  hard  substance ;  he  re- 
peatefl  the  effort — he  could  not  penetrate  it ; 
delighted  \uth  the  idea  that  this  might  pos- 
sibly prove  the  object  of  his  hopes,  he 
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renewed  his  exertions ;  clearly  ascertaining 
that  it  was  a  mass  of  stone,  he  dug  along 
its  line  of  extent  till  he  could  perceive  its 
proportions  bore  some  likeness  to  those  of 
the  upper  part  of  a  Gothic  window;  pursu- 
ing the  various  ramifications,  which  more 
and  more  convinced  him  that  such  in  reality 
was  its  form,  he  at  length  freed  it  of  the 
mould  in  which  it  had  so  long  lain  disre- 
garded, and,  with  great  labour,  cleared 
from  the  surrounding  rubbish  a  solid  piece 
of  masonry,  of  which  we  present  a  resem- 
blance to  our  venders. 
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Edwin's  transport  at  this  discovery  we 
must  intreat  our  young  readers  to  imagine 
for  themselves.  He  ran,  or  rather  flew,  the 
moment  he  had  completely  exposed  to  light 
the  precious  fragment,  to  dame  Parlett's 
cottage.  The  good  woman  was  in  utter 
amaze  at  the  extravagance  of  his  raptures : 
"  I've  found  it ! — I've  found  it !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  it's  Norman-Gothic! — it's  Nor- 
man-Gothic ! — I  thought  so ! — it's  Norman- 
Gothic!"  and  he  danced  about  the  cottage 
floor  till  the  dame  began  to  entertain  serious 
apprehensions  both  for  her  crockery,  which 
rattled  on  the  shelves  with  every  bound, 
and  for  the  state  of  the  youth's  intellects, 
which  she  had  before  inclined  to  suspect 
were  somewhat  disordered.  Some  minutes 
elapsed  before  she  could  perfectly  under- 
stand the  meaning  or  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
cessive joy  ;  but  when  at  length  he  convinced 
her,  by  pulling  her  by  the  gown,  rather 
faster  than  accorded  with  her  usual  habits, 
to  the  spot  where  lay  his  discovery,  that  he 
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had  not  only  found  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  identical  "  king  John's 
castle,"  but  proved  he  now  knew  "  more 
than  a  printed  book"  about  "  castles  built 
six  hundred  years  ago,"  she  embraced  him 
with  tears  of  pride  and  ecstasy.  Nor  was 
she  slow  in  spreading  the  news  that  "  king 
John's  castle  was  found:"  so  that  in  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  the  soli- 
tary close,  which  for  days  before  had  been 
trod  by  no  human  form  but  that  of  Edwin — 
had  echoed  no  other  sound  but  that  of  the 
piercingthroughthe  turf  of  his  little  spade—- 
was thronged  with  the  gaping  villagers,  and 
murmured  far  around  the  strange  dissonance 
of  their  mingled  voices.  All  was  exclama- 
tion— all  was  wonder.  Edwin  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy :  the  youths  who,  a  few  days 
previous,  had  been  loudest  in  ridiculing 
him,  were  now  filled  with  envy  at  observing 
the  universal  observation  he  excited;  whilst 
he  himself,  inattentive  to  all  but  the  broken 
window,  was  measuring  wrth  his  eye  the 
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regularity  of  its  proportions,  admiring-  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  and  tracing  in 
idea  its  lineaments  when  complete.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  Mr.  Osgood  arrived. 
Edwin's  eyes  brightened  with  added  delight 
as  he  saw  him  approach :  and  when  his  re- 
spected tutor  affectionately  took  his  hand, 
with  simplicity,  but  increased  energy,  he 
asked,  "  Now  isn't  it  Norman  -Gothic  ?*' 
Mr.  Osgood  was  silent :  he  feared  lest  too 
much  applause  should  destroy  all  that  was 
meritorious  hi  the  industry,  unshaken  per- 
severance, and  love  of  science,  which  had 
actuated  him  in  this  research,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vanity — a  vice  which,  though  it 
sometimes  accompanies  for  a  while  the  pro- 
gress of  youthful  merit,  yet,  if  indulged,  in 
time  altogether  displaces  it,  and  ultimately 
reigns  in  its  stead.  He  therefore  directed 
the  willing  villagers  to  follow  with  the  relic 
of  the  castle,  and  led  his  pupil  through  the 
crowd  to  the  academy. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  "  Norman- Gothic"  fragment  having1 
been  carried  in  triumph  to  Mr.  Osgood's, 
was  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  constructed, 
under  Edwin's  special  superintendance,  in 
the  true  style  of  the  antique,  in  the  school- 
yard ;  where  it  formed  a  sort  of  triumphal 
arch,  and  was  visited  by  various  antiquaries, 
who  were  united  in  their  praises  of  "  the 
little  architect."  Happily  for  Edwin,  his 
native  simplicity  prevented  him  from  dwell- 
ing, in  secret  self-gratulation,  on  their 
praises  afterwards:  for  in  this  habit  it  is 
that  vanity  consists ;  sensibility  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  discerning  and  the  good 
being  only  another  mark  of  an  ingenuous 
and  noble  mind. 

At  the  instigation  of  his  tutor,  he  now 
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composed  an  essay  on  his  favourite  branch 
of  study :  in  which,  after  a  general  view  of 
the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  he  traced 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  art  in 
Britain  ;  most  happily  pointing  out  the 
improvements  that  have  successively  taken 
place,  illustrating  the  subject  by  drawings 
of  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  styles,  enter* 
ing  into  a  comparison  between  the  five 
orders  and  the  Gothic,  and  concluding  with 
a  modest  statement  of  his  own  opinion  that 
although  the  proportions  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture might  be  the  best  adapted  to  every 
other  kind  of  building,  yet  that  the  Gothic 
was  undoubtedly  the  fittest  to  be  employed 
in  churches — the  sacred  edifices  for  which 
its  peculiar  characteristics  were  originally 
invented.  This  essay  he  delivered  wTith  a 
union  of  diffidence  and  firmness  from  the 
master's  desk,  before  his  assembled  school- 
fellows, and  all  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  who  were  unanimous  in  testi- 
fying their  approbation. 
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Reader!  EDWIN  PORTMAN  was  in  his 
twelfth  year !  So  early  may  the  industrious 
youth,  endued  with  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  blessed  with  opportunities  for  gratifying 
it,  arrive  at  a  degree  of  information  in  any 
particular  science  or  art,  calculated  to  excite 
admiration  even  in  the  learned  and  mature. 

In  the  midst  of  the  applauses  which  were 
now  bestowed  by  all  upon  the  little  Edwin, 
he  by  no  means  forgot  $|ine  Parlett,  but 
frequently  visited  her  humble  cottage.  And 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  dame, 
who  possessed  some  shrewdness  and  dis- 
cernment, could  never  perceive  the  least 
alteration  in  the  demeanour  of  her  young 
friend  since  his  recent  elevation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  villagers :  the  same  humble 
and  modest  propriety  of  conduct,  without 
a  tinge  of  affectation  or  conceit,  marked  him 
as  before. 

A  new  object  of  research  soon  presented 
itself  to  his  active  and  inquiring  mind. 
Dame  Parlett  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
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of  the  church  keys;  and  his  delight  now 
became,  after  school-hours,  to  explore  the 
antiquities  of  the  sacred  building1,  which  the 
dame's  good-nature  freely  afforded  him  the 
means  of  doing.  If  there  are  any  of  our 
young  readers  so  simple  as  to  be  afraid  to 
be  left  alone  in  an  old  church,  let  them  con- 
quer those  foolish  fears  by  the  reflection 
that  Edwin  has  remained  by  the  hour  to- 
gether in  that  so  justly  then  the  pride  of 
Muchlore ;  and  we  do  aver  that  he  never 
once  told  us  of  his  seeing  or  hearing  either 
ghost  or  hobgoblin,  or  any  singular  or  un- 
common sight  or  sound.  Nothing  but  the 
rushing  murmur  of  the  breeze,  sweeping 
along  the  tops  of  the  lofty  poplars,  and 
resembling  the  roar  of  distant  waters — 
nothing  but  the  shadowrs  of  the  yew-trees 
in  the  church-yard,  flitting  over  the  monu- 
ments within — ever  disturbed  his  medita- 
tions on  the  days  long  past,  conjured  up  by 
the  objects  he  contemplated;  and  then  only 
to  give  additional  pleasure  to  his  employ- 
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ment,  by  imparting  an  interesting  solemnity 
to  the  scene.  As  he  wandered  among  the 
antique  tombs,  at  every  niche  presented  to 
his  view,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
restored  the  warrior  to  his  prancing  steed, 
the  monk  to  his  cloister,  the  lady  to  her 
festal  hall,  and  the  baron  to  his  proud  towers 
of  old.  Then  the  thought  that  all  whose 
various  memorials  were  before'  him  were 
now  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  the  very 
manners  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  changed,  and  become,  like  them- 
selves, silent  and  no  more,  would  fill  his 
eyes  with  tears,  and  his  heart  with  a  not 
unpleasing  sadness.  Again  would  his  fa- 
vourite style  of  architecture,  which  afforded 
such  striking  and  appropriate  receptacles 
for  the  monuments  'of  the  mighty  dead,' 
occur,  with  the  irresistible  conviction  accom- 
panying it,  that  such,  and  such  only,  should 
be  the  style  adopted  for  buildings  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Creator.  "  Here," 
§aid  he  to  himself,  "in  a  place  which  of 
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itself  so  forcibly  presents  the  solemn  truth 
that  we  must  die,  with  what  effect  has  the 
preacher  often  impressed  upon  me  that 
solemn  lesson !  The  architecture  which 
lifts  the  mind  to  God  far  more  than  it  directs 
admiration  to  itself,  as  the  work,  however 
noble,  of  a  man,  is  all  around  me !"  He  made 
sketches  sometimes  of  such  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building,  as  well  as  of  such  of  the 
monuments,  as  particularly  pleased  him; 
and  the  following  exterior  view  of  the  church 
he  took  seated  at  dame  Parlett's  door. 
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Such  was  the  church  of  Muchlore ;  what 
it  now  is,  we  have  already  described.  We 
hasten  to  the  event  which  forms  the  promi- 
nent subject  of  our  tale. — It  was  on  a  fine 
Sabbath  morning',  when  the  villagers  were 
departing  from  the  church  after  service,  and 
Mr.  Osgood's  pupils  were  proceeding,  two 
by  two,  along  the  church-yard  path  to  the 
school-house,  that  Edwin,  whose  attention 
had  been  peculiarly  excited  by  a  sermon 
*  On  the  instability  of  all  earthly  things,' 
cast  an  upward  eye  to  the  fine  edifice  he  had 
just  quitted,  and  sighed  at  the  recollection 
that  time  must  one  day  level  that  also  with 
the  green  sod  around  him.  On  a  sudden 
he  started — and  then  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue — his  eye  fixed  with  an  expression  of 
alarm  upon  the  steeple.  This  of  course 
interrupted  the  progress  of  the  scholastic 
procession,  and  those  before  at  once  called 
to  him  to  follow,  and  those  behind  him  to 
move  forward.  In  vain !  Edwin  remained 
in  his  position — mute,  but  growing  paler 
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every  instant  with  increasing  terror.  Vainly 
did  his  school-fellows  expostulate;  till  at 
length  one  of  the  ushers  approached,  and 
angrily  inquired  the  reason  of  his  delay- 
"  Look! — look! — for  heaven's  sake  look!1 
exclaimed  Edwin,  and  pointed  to  the  stee- 
ple. The  usher's  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  his  finger,  but  could  not  immediately 
comprehend  the  cause  of  this  excessive 
alarm.  In  an  Instant,  however,  he  became 
almost  equally  agitated ;  while  the  lads  near, 
having  at  the  same  moment  perceived  what 
was  pointed  at,  joined  in  a  general  cry  of 
"  The  steeple ! — the  steeple !"  All  were  now 
terrified  alike,  for  all  could  see  an  enormous 
rent,  or  fissure,  in  the  tower,  of  such  extent 
as  to  threaten  its  speedy  destruction.  The 
villagers,  who  had  many  of  them  reached 
the  green,  and  those  nearest  to  their 
dwellings,  returned  in  flocks  to  the  church- 
yard, and  occupied  the  graves,  the  vaulted 
tombs,  and  the  church-path — some  with  loud 
vociferations,  others  with  silent  fear  and 
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gaping  wonderment.  The  first  to  recover 
from  the  general  overwhelming  apprehen- 
sion was  the  original  discoverer  of  its  cause 
— the  little  Edwin ;  who,  in  a  few  seconds, 
recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
elevate  himself  upon  an  ancient  family  vault, 
and  deliver  simply  his  opinion,  that  though 
no  instant  clanger  was  to  be  expected,  yet 
that  unless  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  prevent  the  widening  of  the  fissure, 
another  Sabbath  would  see  Muchlore  de- 
prived of  its  church.  The  fame  previously 
acquired  by  Edwin  in  the.village^obtained 
him  instant  attention ;  and  he  was  even  so 
far  honoured  as  to  be  called  to  join  in  a  con- 
sultation held  that  afternoon,  to  consider  of 
the  best  means  to  avert  the  impending  cala- 
mity. Being  asked  for  his  sentiments,  he 
modestly  referred  to  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was 
present,  but  that  gentleman  pressed  him  to 
speak  freely  for  himself.  He  then,  with 
expressions  of  becoming  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  those  around  him,  observed  that 
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nothing,  he  thought,  could  prevent  the  fall 
of  the  tower,  and  perhaps  the  destruction  of 
the  church  with  it,  but  an  extension  of  the 
masonry  of  its  supports — the  buttresses  at 
the  four  corners ;  and  that  while  this  work 
was  in  progress,  temporary  props  might  be 
fixed  against  the  buttresses  as  they  now 
stood.,  while  the  fissure  also,  in  the  mean- 
time, might  with  the  least  possible  delay  be 
filled*  up.  Mr.  Osgood  concurred  with  his 
pup?1  v  Ihjs  opinion,  and  stated  that  it  was 
precisely  that  which  his  own  mind  had  sug- 
gested. There  were  present,  however,  some 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  village,  who 
were ,  alarmed  at  the  expense  that  would 
necessarily  be  incurred  by  this  method  of 
repair:  and  the  variety  of  discordant  pro- 
positions prevented,  for  that  day,  any  ra- 
tional conclusion  on  the  subject.  On  the 
next,  however,  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners 
being  called  in  the  vestry-room,  an  unwise 
fear  of  expense  so  far  prevailed  over  the 
greater  number,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
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employ  props  only  in  the  preservation  of  the 
tower,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  village 
carpenters  present  at  the  meeting  should 
provide  and  fix  these  props  accordingly. 
And  what  was  Edwin's  surprise  and  morti- 
fication, when,  on  repairing,  as  soon  as  he 
had  concluded  his  afternoon  tasks,  to  the 
church-yard,  he  perceived  the  workmen 
fixing  the  timbers,  not  against  the  angular 
corners  of  the  tower,  as  he  had  suggested, 
hut  within  half  a  foot  of  each  side  of  the 
fissure  itself !  He  instantly  began  to  remon- 
strate. 

"  Now  doount  yow  trouble  yourself  about 
us,"  said  one  of  the  men;  "  yow  mind 
Muster  Osgood,  and  his  Latin,  and  sich 
like;  but  dooun't  coom  here  for  to  larn  us 
kearpentering." 

EDWIN. 

But  do  you  not  see,  now,  that  if  the  tim- 
bers are  placed  as  you  are  putting  them, 
they  will  press  outwards  on  each  side  from 
the  opening,  instead  of  inwards  towards  it? 
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And   must  not  that  inevitably  make  bad 
worse  ? 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  CARPENTERS. 

Ay,  ay,  we  haen't  lived  in  Muchlore  sin 
the  day  that  we  were  born  to  be  larnt 
steeple-mending  by  a  Loononer,  I  reckon. 
Mayhap  yow  may  be  clever  enough  at  find- 
ing owd  caerstles  under-ground ;  but  yow 
dooun't  think  y'are  up  to  kearpentering  tew, 
do  ye  ? 

EDWIN. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  carpen- 
tering :  but  does  it  require  any  knowledge 
of  it  to  see  that  you  are  doing  the  very  op- 
posite to  what  you  should  do,  to  preserve 
the  steeple? 

FIRST   CARPENTER. 

Well,  well,  moind  your  own  business — 
moind  your  own  business,  that's  a  good  lad; 
and  I  war'nt  me  we'll  preserve  the  steeple. 

Seeing  that  his  persuasions  would  effect 
nothing,  Edwin  actually  cried  with  vexa- 
tion; and  then  ran  to  Mr.  Osgood,  with  the 
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tears  still  in  his  eyes,  to  relate  what  Was 
doing,  Mr*  Osgood  immediately  saw  the  evil 
in  its  strongest  light,  and  directed  his  steps 
to  all  who  had  been  active  in  procuring  the 
adoption  of  the  present  measures,  with  a  view 
to  retrieve  matters  before  it  should  be  too 
late— but  in  vain :  safe  in  the  customary  pride 
of  ignorance,  they  resisted  all  his  arguments, 
for  this  plain  reason — they  could  not  com- 
prehend them.  So  that  the  steeple  was  but 
propped  up,  it  appeared  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  them  in  what  position  the  timbers 
rested  against  it,  and  stoutly  repeated  again 
and  again  their  opinion  that  "  as  long  as 
the  steeple  was  propped,  it  could  fatt" 
When  Mr.  Osgood  returned,  and  related 
the  ill  success  of  his  mission,  the  anger  to 
which  dame  Parlett's  cottage  would  be 
exposed  in  the  event  of  the  descent  of  the 
tower,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  that  direction, 
instantly  occurred  to  him,  and  he  ran  to 
apprise  the  good  woman  of  what  was  but 
too  likely  speedily  to  happen.  As  he  passed 
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the  venerable  object  his  architectural  pur- 
suits had  now  rendered  so  dear  to  him,  his 
eyes  filled  again  on  perceiving  the  rent  in 
the  tower  already  considerably  widened ;  and 
it  was  with  sobs  of  anguish  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  in  the  cottage,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  dame  sensible  of  the 
imminent  peril  both  to  her  dwelling  and 
herself  that  was  justly  to  be  apprehended. 
But  (strange  to  say)  neither  his  eloquence 
nor  his  evident  distress  could  convince  the 
poor  woman  that  peril  was  likely  to  befal 
her :  and  in  this  belief,  it  appeared,  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Church-lane,  though  in 
nearly  equal  danger,  were  as  obstinately 
agreed:  for  that  the  building  they  had  all 
looked  up  to  from  their  earliest  infancy  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  idea  of  its  strength 
and  durability,  (which  many  of  them  had 
heard  was  built  so  many  hundred  years  ago 
"  by  the  Romans"*)  should  now  tumble  into 
ruins  upon  them  and  their  poor  cottages, 

*  A  mistake  already  sufficiently  contradicted. 
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was,  somehow,  altogether  inexplicable,  and, 
at  all  events,  to  their  ideas  impossible.  Nor 
could  even  the  increasing  breadth  of  the 
rent  impress  the  dame  with  any  increase  of 
apprehension.  "  The  props,"  said  she, 
61  would  hold  the  tower  up ;  or  else  what 
was  the  use  of  having  the  carpenters  ? " 

Edwin  found  all  his  efforts  as  unavailing 
with  damp  Parlett,  as  Mr.  Osgood's  had 
been  previously  with  others  of  the  villagers ; 
and  he  at  last  quitted  the  cottage  under  the 
mortifying  conviction  that  his  kindly-meant 
warning  had  not  produced  the  least  of  its 
intended  effect.  The  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing he  employed  in  pacing  the  green  with 
rapid  and  disturbed  steps,  listening  to  the 
strokes  of  the  workmen,  which  resounded 
from  the  church-yard,  and  almost  tearing  at 
every  turn  that  the  next  would  present  the 
beloved  edifice  to  his  view  no  more.  Mean- 
time, the  other  youths  were  at  their  sports, 
thoughtless  of  the  event  in  which  his  con- 
templations were  so  deeply  employed;  or 


perhaps  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with 
the  novelty  of  expectation  excited  upon  such 
a  subject.  With  his  mind  thus  strongly 
occupied,  perhaps  it  was  not  extraordinary, 
as  the  evening  closed  around,  and  the  vene- 
rable pile,  rendered  more  interesting  by  its 
appearance  through  the  congenial  melan- 
choly of  the  gradually-deepening  shades, 
was  now  deserted  by  the  workmen,  and  the 
solitary  green  unoccupied  but  by  his  moody 
perambulations,  that  his  thoughts  should 
run  into  the  more  lofty  language  of  verse, 
with  little  effort  at  regular  composition. 
We  are  assured  that  the  following  effusion 
was  the  result  of  his  feelings  on  this  occa- 
sion:-^ 

Thou  FANE  of  GOD,  though  shadows  dim 

Of  evening1  now  enfold  thee, 
And  though  thy  spire  yet  points  to  HIM, 

The  morn  may  not  behold  thee ! 

And  shall  I  ne'er  again  retrace, 

With  footsteps  never  weary, 
Thy  aisles,  and  every  well-known  place, 

TO  me  nor  dull  nor  dreary  ? 
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And  shall  thy  marble  monuments 

Be  sigh'd  or  wept  o'er  never? 
And  shall  their  tale  of  past  events 

Be  silent  now  for  ever? 

And  shall  the  waving-  poplars  now, 

Bereft  of thee,  be  lonely? 
And  shall  the  solemn  yew-trees  bow 

O'er  heaps  of  ruins  only  ? 

Adieu!  adieu!  the  village  throng1 

May  grieve  when  thou  art  lying 
The  choaked-up  church-yard  path  along1, 

The  low  breeze  o'er  thee  sighing. 

Adieu !  adieu !  the  rustics  then 

Will,  all  too  late,  be  weeping, 
When  thou,  like  thousands  thou  hast  seen, 

Wilt  in  the  dust  be  sleeping. 

Adieu!  and  yet  again  adieu! 

Yet  eve's  soft  shades  enfold  theet 
Once  more — again— thy  form  I'll  view. 

The  morn  may  not  behold  thee! 

We  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  these 
lines  are  exactly  as  Edwin  wrote  them: 
perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  be  an  adept  both  in  poetry  and  in 
architecture;  and  Mr,  Osgood  possibly 
1,3 
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might  add  something  in  the  way  of  finish  to 
the  language;  but  the  thoughts,  we  answer 
for,  were  Edwin's,  and  Edwin's  only. 
That  night  he  retired  to  rest  with  an  aching 
heart,  and  his  dreams  presented  only  images 
of  the  destruction  of  the  noble  fabric,  whose 
expected  loss  he  had  so  feelingly  deplored. 


firi*  -/£<?  or  *>^t 
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CHAP.  V, 


EDWIN  rose  at  day -break,  and,  running  to 
his  bed-room  window,  to  his  gr eat  satis- 
faction saw  the  tower  yet  standing.  But, 
to  his  equal  mortification,  while  he  stood 
admiring,  as  he  thought,  for  the  last  time, 
it  might  be,  the  grandeur  of  the  building  as 
it  stood,  in  all  its  dark  magnificence,  opposed 
to  the  clear  light  of  the  morning  horizon, 
the  carpenters  who  had  begun  their  labours 
on  the  edifice  the  preceding  noon,  were,  to 
his  horror,  seen  slowly  plodding  up  the 
church-path  to  re-commence  their  hazad- 
ous  toil.  How  sublime  then,  to  the  fervid 
imagination  of  Edwin,  did  the  meanest 
stone  about  to  be  disturbed  by  the  hand  of 
ignorance  appear !  The  lofty  tower  seemed 
to  elevate  itself  with  more  imposing  dignity, 
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the  arching1  windows  to  taper  to  their  points 
with  improved  elegance,  the  venerable  porch 
to  deck  itself  with  more  verdant  moss,  and 
the. fret- work,  which  overran  the  building', 
to  be  wrought  with  added  richness,  now  that 
all  were  so  soon,  in  all  human  probability, 
to  disappear  for  ever.  The  dimensions  of 
the  fissure  he  plainly  saw  were  much  in- 
creased, which  the  workmen  seemed  also  to 
observe;  and  by  their  gestures  and  signifi- 
cant shakes  of  the  head,  he  judged  they  were 
lamenting  that  their  wits  had  not  been  sooner 
set  to  work,  instead  of  complaining  of,  as  he 
did,  the  consummate  ignorance  that  had 
employed  them.  But,  happy  in  their  own 
conceited  wisdom,  they  went  leisurely  to 
their  labour;  and  apparently  with  so  little 
fear  for  the  result,  that  he  began  to  entertain 
the  well-grounded  apprehension  lest  their 
confidence  should  involve  them  in  the  ruin 
$hey  were  preparing.  Actuated  by  this 
}dea,  he  hastened  to  dress  himself;  and, 
the  back  outlet  from  the  school-* 
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house,  ran  along  the  shrubbery  which  con- 
nected the  grounds  with  the  church-yard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  joined  the  self-willed 
architects.  "  The  steeple  bean't  down  yet  !'* 
observed  one  of  them,  with  a  grin,  as  he 
approached,  "  though  little  wiseman  here, 
mayhap,  reckoned  on't."  Edwin  sighed  at 
the  recollection  that  this  last  observation 
was  indeed  too  just.  "  It  may  not  see 
another  morning,"  said  he,  "  if  you  proceed 
as  you  have  begun :  and  if  you  would  not  be 
offended  with  me  for  the  freedom  I  take  in 
advising  you  who  are  so  much  older  than 
myself,  I  would  caution  you  not  to  continue 
your  work  till  you  find  it  impossible  to 
escape  with  safety.  Rely  on  it,  the  steeple 
will  not  stand  in  its  present  state  to-morrow." 

CARPENTER. 

Noa!  hae  yow  bespoke  a  tumble  for't? 
He!  he!  he! 

ANOTHER    CARPENTER. 

EJese,  eese,   he  knows  all  about  it  by  the 
gtars  or  by  his  books,   I  reckon,     Now  this 
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cooms  o'  stuffing  the  lads'  brains  wi'  sich  a 
power  o'  Latin,  yow  see,  rneate :  for  they 
talk  Latin,  and  all  sich  gibberish,  at  that 
Muster  Osgood's,  they  tell  me,  till  the 
young*  chaps  can  larn  ye  a  mort  o'  new- 
fangled ways  to  do  every  thing. 

FIRST    CARPENTER. 

Eese,  by  the  books  and  the  Latin,  as 
yow  say,  sure  enough,  John. 

THIRD    CARPENTER. 

Y'ar  right,  y'ar  right — Will,  cop  me  up 
that  joist  hinder — for  t'other  day  I  heard 
one  on  'em  a  talking  to  Muster  Stokes,  as 
lives  at  the  Holme  Fearm,  about  the  way  to 
cure  ship*  o'  the  rot;  and  hang  me  if  he 
den't  say  he  got  it  all  out  of  a  book  that  was 
wrote  a'most  tew  thousand  year  agoo,  by 
one  Muster  Wurgil ! 

FIRST    CARPENTER, 

Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  they  know  every  thing 
by  the  books — they'll  make  you  believe, 
whether  'tis  fearmering  or  kearpentering 

*  Sheep. 


Edwin,  in  despair  of  effecting  by  further 
argument  either  the  preservation  of  the 
building,  or  of  its  obstinate  destroyers, 
wiped  the  damps  of  inward  perturbation 
from  his  brow  with  his  coat  sleeve,  and 
slowly  returned  to  the  academy.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  had  been  an  inmate  of 
Mr.  Osgood's,  did  he  now  regret  that  the 
strictness  of  school  discipline  must  prevent 
his  spending  every  minute  in  the  church- 
yard, and  feasting  his  eyes  to  the  very  last 
with  the  object  of  all  others  in  Muchlore 
the  most  precious  to  them.  At  noon  j- when 
the  noisy  close  of  school  permitted  it>  he 
once  more  bent  his  steps  to  the  aged  dame, 
and  endeavoured  to  arouse  her  to  the  sense 
of  impending  danger :  but  still  in  vain ! 
Nor  could  the  weak  and  willingly  deceived 
organs  of  the  good  woman  perceive,  what 
was  as  evident  as  the  day  to  Edwin,  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  tower  in  the  direction  of 
her  cottage.  His  anxiety  now  became  ex- 
treme; and  when  evening  arrived,  and  the 
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inclination  of  the  mighty  pile  had  palpably 
increased,  it  amounted  to  positive  agony. 
The  very  workmen  themselves  now  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  alarm,  and  regarded 
each  other  for  a  time  with  looks  of  silent 
significance.  However  unwilling  to  be  con- 
vinced that  their  labours  had  been  alto- 
gether thrown  away,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tower,  at  least,  wras  certain,  at 
length  they  could  not  forbear  from  hinting 
to  each  other,  in  under-tones  of  voice,  their 
fears  for  the  result;  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  cunning  of  little  minds,  mutually 
resolved  to  conceal  these  apprehensions 
from  their  fellow- villagers.  "  It  can't  be 
helped,"  said  one;  "  if  ter  wool  fall,  why 
ter  wool:  sure  enough  the  steeple  marn't 
stand  there  in  the  morning."  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  alarming  state  of  the 
building  had  been  observed  by  others;  and 
many  crowded  round  the  carpenters,  and 
expressed  their  terrors.  But,  faithful  to 
their  resolves,  they  answered  only  by  as- 
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surances  of  the  complete  safety  of  the  towety 
now  that  the  props  were  finally  adjusted; 
but  at  the  same  time,  not  entirely  to  lose  all 
reputation  for  foresight  and  sagacity,  re- 
peated the  remark  that  "  if  ter  wool  fall, 
why  ter  wool,"— ^a  proposition  this,  so 
plainly  self-evident,  that  it  seemed  to  satisfy 
their  hearers  not  only  of  its  own  truth,  but 
of  the  truth  of  their  multiplied  and  reiterated 
assurances  of  the  steeple's  absolute  safety. 
And,  strange  to  say,  those  who  were  the 
most  interested  in  the  event,  the  inhabitants 
of  Church-lane,  towards  whom  the  coming 
destruction  leant,  were  of  all  others  the 
most  secure  and  the  most  confident:  and 
although  some  few  of  the  villagers  could 
not  repress  their  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  their  architects, 
yet  all  retired  as  composedly  to  rest  that 
evening  as  if  not  the  slightest  danger  was 
to  be  anticipated. 

The  grief,  mingled  with  anger  not  to  be 
repressed,  with  which  Edwin  now  expostu- 


lated  with  dame  Parlett  on  this  subject, 
worked  his  feelings  into  a  perfect  frenzy. 
He  set  before  her  the  perils  of  her  situation 
in  the  strongest  manner — he  intreated  her 
to  quit  the  cottage  but  for  one  night,  and 
seek  a  more  secure  lodging — he  implored 
her,  by  her  affection  for  him,  to  yield  to  his 
solicitations,  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  her 
own:  but  all  his  endeavours  were  fruitless. 
"What!"  said  the  dame,  "mustn't  the 
steeple  be  safe,  how  the  carpenters  have 
done  their  job,  and  set  all  them  props  against 
it  to  keep  it  from  falling?'*  Finding  words 
were  useless,  Edwin  would  then  have  staid 
in  the  cottage  the  whole  night  to  watch  the 
result;  but  this  Mr.  Osgood  positively 
forbad,  and  commanded  his  return  to  the 
school-house.  Nothing  now  therefore  re- 
mained for  him,  but  to  sit  and  await  the 
dreaded  moment  at  his  bed-room  window : 
and  this,  as  the  moon  was  up,  the  night 
remarkably  serene,  and  the  sky  without  a 
cloud,  he  secretly  resolved  to  do.  Accord- 
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ingly,  opening  with  caution  the  little  lattice 
and  withdrawing-  the  dark  green  curtains, 
he  sat,  in  stillness,  though  with  an  agitated 
heart,  to  observe  the  church  of  Muchlore, 
beauteous  in  tranquillity — reposing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  pale  moon-shine.  All  without 
was  at  rest:  not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed 
even  the  tapering  summits  of  the  poplars, 
which  rose  majestically  into  the  dark  blue 
sky;  and  every  thing  appeared  hushed,  like 
Edwin,  in  sad  and  mute  anticipation. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  solemn  pile,  with 
an  affection  that  seemed  every  moment 
increasing  within  him,  and  the  moon-beams 
added  to  its  morning  grandeur  an  effect 
that  thrilled  to  his  very  soul,  he  could  not 
but  perceive  that  the  leaning  of  the  tower 
towards  the  cottages  in  the  lane  was  more 
decided;  and  though  this  for  a  moment 
excited  the  pleasing  hope,  that  as  it  would 
most  probably  descend  in  that  direction,  the 
other  part  of  the  building  might  remain  un- 
hurt, yet  his  feelings  of  humanity  and  his 
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regard  for  dame  Parlett  would  Hot  permit 
him  to  indulge  it.  The  hours  rolled  on — the 
moon  was  sinking  fast  to  the  horizon — yet 
all  remained  still,  and  Edwin's  posture  had 
not  even  altered  at  the  window.  And  now 
the  appearance  of  the  tower,  gloomily  over- 
hanging the  little  cottages,  was  awful  in 
the  extreme:  breathless  and  palpitating, 
Edwin  felt  as  though  oppressed  by  some 
horrible  dream — the  power  of  speech  and  of 
motion  were  denied  him ;  but  a  cry  of  horror 
from  the  next  apartment  recalled  him  to 
himself.  The  apartment  was  Mr.  Osgood's 
— the  voice  was  Iris — and  Edwin  heard  him 
cross  the  room  with  rapidity,  and  burst 
open  the  door,  which  led  to  the  principal 
staircase.  He  shrieked  in  concert — a  slight 
vibration  was  that  instant  visible  in  the 
tower — his  first  emotions  had  nearly  pre- 
cipitated him  from  the  window,  but  he  had 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  pursue  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Osgood's  footsteps,  and  over- 
took his  preceptor  at  the  door.  "  Follow 
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me  to  awake  the  wretched  cottagers,'*  said 
that  gentleman,  on  perceiving1  him,  and 
rushed  with  precipitation  to  the  church. 
Edwin's  swiftness  nearly  equalled  Mr. 
Osgood's:  they  darted  along  the  shrubbery 
—passed  the  church- yard — had  entered  the 
path — when  the  motion  of  the  tower  in- 
creased ;  the  sight  wafc  terrible — it  separated 
into  distinct  masses;  and  a  tremendous 
crash,  followed  by  the  instantaneous  rise  of 
clouds  of  dust,  which  obscured  at  once  every 
part  of  the  building,  seemed  to  announce 
that  its  destruction  was  complete.  The 
awful  sight  and  sound  instantly  presented 
but  one  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  wretched 
Edwin,  who  uttered  only  the  words  "  Dame 
Parlett,"  and  the  next  moment  lay  insensible 
in  the  path.  He  recovered  to  witness  a 
scene  not  easily  described.  Every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  village,  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  the  fall,  had  rushed,  with  ap  instantaneous 
conviction  of  the  dreadful  truth,  to  a  single 
spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
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building  they  fenred  to  see  no  more.  As 
soon  as  the  dust  had  dispersed,  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  was  perceived ;  and,  to  the 
joy  of  all,  and  to  the  rapture  of  Edwin,  it 
was  seen  that  only  one  angle  of  the  tower 
had  fallen,  and  that  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  cottages.  His  eyes 
now  eagerly  sought  ajnong  the  crowd  for 
dame  Parlett,  but  without  success  ;  his  ut- 
most anxiety  for  a  few  minutes  was  renewed ; 
but  at  length,  forcing  his  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  concourse  of  villagers  to  her 
cottage,  he  found  her  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  and  thankfulness  on  its  floor.  She 
eagerly  embraced  him,  and  he  wept  and 
danced  by  turns.  Mr.  Osgood  then  entered, 
and,  after  congratulating  her  upon  her 
almost  miraculous  escape,  offered  her  an 
asylum  in  the  school-house  till  morning; 
which,  however,  with  some  marks  of  confu- 
sion that  seemed  not  easily  accounted  for, 
she  declined.  In  the  absence  of  farther 
appearances  of  immediate  danger,  he  did 
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not  think  it  of  importance  to  press  the  dame, 
against  her  own  inclinations,  to  accept  his 
proffered  hospitality,  and  therefore  returned 
home  with  Edwin ;  but  most  of  the  villagers, 
though  it  was  now  nearly  dark,  the  moon 
having  completely  disappeared,  remained 
on  the  spot  they  at  first  occupied  till  day- 
light. With  the  dawn,  Mr.  Osgood,  Edwin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  scholars  (for  the  business 
of  the  school  was  suspended  by  the  interest; 
of  passing  events),  were  in  the  church-yard, 
and  found  there  the  whole  assembled  village, 
as  on  the  night  before : — we  should  except 
those  who  had  undertaken  the  repairs, 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  the  reproaches  with 
which  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
pverwhelmed,  probably  confining  them  to 
their  homes.  And  now  it  was  first  per- 
ceived that  the  timbers,  raised  with  so  much 
labour  with  the  view  of  propping  the  tower, 
had  actually  been  insinuated  by  its  pressure 
into  the  breach  they  were  sagaciously  in- 
tended to  close;  and  thus  had  hastened 
instead  of  preventing  the  catastrophe. 
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Every  one  could  now  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  steps  hitherto  taken  in  this  momentous 
business ;  and  every  one  could  now  exclaim 
that  they  were  certainly  the  very  worst  that 
could  possibly  have  been  adopted.  But  the 
present  situation  of  thing-s  speedily  recalled 
them  to  other  considerations. 

Nearly  three  sides  of  the  steeple  were  as 
yet  standing  entire;  the  spire  only  and  one 
angle,  as  already  related,  having-  fallen. 
But  it  was  immediately  seen  that  nothing 
could  save  the  remainder :  and  the  grand 
object  appeared  to  be,  to  get  it  down  with- 
out injury  to  the  church,  which  yet,  it  appear- 
ed, by  proper  exertion,  might  be  saved 
While  consultations  were  held  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  day  rapidly  advanced, 
and  even  noon  arrived  without  the  choice  of 
any  plan  by  which  the  desired  end  might  be 
attained.  When,  on  a  sudden,  arose  a  fresh 
subject  of  alarm.  The  whole  side  of  the 
tower,  fronting  the  cottages,  was  observed 
to  be  parting,  as  by  its  own  weight,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inclining  position  it  had  kept 
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for  so  many  successive  hours,  (although  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  the  preceding  night's 
destruction,)  and  threatened  immediately  to 
to  overwhelm  them.  The  distress  and  con- 
fusion following  this  discovery  were  inde- 
scribable: the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages 
were  seen  getting  out  their  goods  with  the 
utmost  activity,  while  others  assisted  in  con- 
veying and  piling  them  on  the  green.  And 
so  intent  were  they  on  these  efforts  to  pre- 
serve each  his  property,  that  a  spectator 
must  have  conceived  their  lives  only  a  se- 
condary consideration  with  them.  Mean- 
while, the  clamours  of  the  men,  the  shrieks 
of  the  women,  and  cries  of  the  children, 
added  to  the  horrors  given  by  the  universal 
consternation  to  the  scene.  Edwin  almost 
exhausted  himself  by  his  unremitting  atten- 
tions to  secure  the  little  all  of  dame  Par- 
lett,  while  her  own  distress  rendered  her 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  towards 
it9  preservation.  Scarce  was  the  cottage 
cleared  pf  its  contents,  when  a  clashing 
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sound  from  the  bells  of  the  steeple,  occasion- 
ed by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  wall  within, 
gave  notice  of  the  imminent  destruction 
at  hand.  A  roar  of  mingled  terror  and  dis- 
tress burst  from  the  lips  of  the  attendant 
crowd  :  Edwin  was  yet  within  the  cottage — 
he  seized  the  hand  of  the  dame,  and  drew 
her  with  vehemence  to  the  door — to  his 
utter  amazement,  she  resisted  his  efforts : 
the  moment  was  beyond  expression  critical, 
and  the  fall  of  the  immense  fragment  seemed 
as  if  by  miracle  alone  protracted;  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  several  men  now  rushed 
in,  resolved  to  force  her  from  the  dwelling: 
and  then,  and  then  only,  she  disclosed,  that 
a  secret  golden  hoard,  the  savings  of  her  life, 
concealed  in  an  interstice  of  the  wall,  and 
which  she  was  equally  afraid  to  lose  by  the 
hands  of  others  when  pointed  out,  and  dis- 
tressed to  abandon  to  certain  loss  by  leaving 
it  in  its  hiding-place,  was  the  whole  cause 
of  her  irresolution  at  this  extraordinary  crisis. 
Jn  an  instant,  obeying  the  direction  ef  her 
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finger,  Edwin  seized  the  treasure,  and  then 
uniting-  with  the  villagers  in  their  efforts  ta 
convey  the  dame  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
had  scarcely  borne  her  in  safety  from  the 
cottage,  ere  it  was  crushed  by  the  towering 
mass,  which  in  thunders  descended  upon  it. 
Again,  as  on  the  night  preceding,  im- 
mense columns  of  dust  darkened  the  air, 
and  rendered  all  objects  around  impercep- 
tible :  as  soon  as  this  was  dispersed,  and  it 
was  seen  that,  although  the  greater 
number  of  the  cottages  were  hurried  in 
the  ruins,  no  lives  were  lost,  and  the 
body  of  the  church  as  yet  remained  un- 
touched, the  feelings  of  the  crowd,  so  pain- 
fully restrained  by  suspense  during  the 
progress  of  the  late  appalling  events,  burst 
into  a  shout  of  universal  acclamation.  But 
still  one  angle  of  the  tower  was  standing^ 
and  it  was  that  nearest  the  part  of  the  edifice 
all  were  equally  anxious  to  preserve :  it  was 
besides  but  too  apparent  that  its  inclination 
was  towards  the  roof,  upon  which  if  it  fell, 


the  church  must  infallibly  have  been  de* 
stroyed.  Yet  several  days  might  elapse 
before  its  fall,  and  time  be  thus  afforded  for 
its  safe  removal.  But  what  were  the  means 
to  be  employed?  Regular  pulling-down, 
by  workmen,  on  a  scaffold  erected  for  that 
purpose,  was  too  full  of  danger  to  be  con- 
templated ;  and  no  other  method  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  any  who  assembled  to 
discourse,  and  only  to  discourse,  upon  the 
instant  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures. 
In  this  dilemma,  a  scheme  occurred  to 
Edwin,  which,  though  he  conceived  it  fully 
practicable,  and  calculated  to  preserve  the 
building  he  so  venerated,  yet  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  mind,  humiliated  as  it  had 
been  by  recent  mortifications,  he  had  cou- 
rage to  impart  only  to  Mr.  Osgood.  It 
was  this: — he  proposed  that  a  number  of 
ropes  or  cables,  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  thickness,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
inclose  a  triangular  space  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  from  the  fragment  of  the  tower 
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remaining,  and  form  a  sort  of  wall  of  its 
own  height  around  it:  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  detach  it  from  the  scaf- 
folding by  means  of  which  it  must  be 
erected;  and  in  this,  he  observed,  would 
consist  the  whole  difficulty.  To  effect  it, 
he  recommended  that  a  strong  cable  should 
be  placed,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  at 
each  angle,  one  yard  withinside  the  corre- 
sponding angle  of  the  scaffold;  to  which  it 
was  to  be  secured  by  ropes  of  sufficient 
thickness,  at  equal  distances:  the  inner 
fastenings,  necessary  to  preserve  the  per- 
pendicular position  of  the  cables,  to  be,  at 
the  bottom,  to  the  fragment  itself,  and,  over 
its  top,  crosswise,  to  each  other.  Should 
this  plan,  he  observed,  be  carried  into  effect 
with  the  necessary  expedition,  not  a  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  its  success :  as  the 
mass  of  building  to  come  down,  confined 
every  way  by  the  ropes,  which  would  both 
yield  to  repress  it  in  its  descent,  must  fall 
within  a  portion  of  room  of  little  more  extent 
VOL.  i.  H 
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than  that  of  its  own  base,  and  would  crumble 
intoapile  of  ruins,  which  might  afterwards  be 
removed  without  difficulty.  This  plan,  as 
simple  as  it  was  daring,  both  pleased  and 
astonished  the  boldest :  some,  however,  con- 
ceived it  utterly  impossible  ever  to  reduce 
it  to  practice,  and  some  openly  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  breaking  the  fall  of  a  building  by 
means  of  a  wall  of  ropes*  To  these  latter, 
it  was  in  vain  represented,  that  no  effectual 
resistance  could  be  offered  by  any  other  spe- 
cies of  erection,  unless  it  were  by  a  building 
of  equal  or  greater  solidity  than  that  to  be 
got  down ;  while  the  ropes,  yielding  to  the 
shock  at  first,  would  by  that  very  yielding1 
exhaust,  and  then,  by  their  rebound,  repulse 
it.  But  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the  ma- 
ny :  and  had  not  a  celebrated  engineer,  im- 
pelled by  curiosity  to  visit  Muchlore  at  this 
period,  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  plan, 
and  recommended  its  immediate  adoption, 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  des- 
pised as  the  production  of  a  mere  child,  and 
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Muchlore  have  lost  its  church  as  well  as  its 
steeple.  But  the  counsel  of  the  engineer 
happily  prevailed:  Edwin's  scheme  was 
acted  upon,  was  crowned  with  complete 
success,  and  Muchlore  yet  remembers  with 
gratitude  the  youthful  preserver  of  its 
ornament  and  pride. 

Reader!    EDWIN    PORTMAN    was   in   his 
twelfth  year ! 


N  2 


TALE  III. 

PAUL    THE    HERMIT; 

OR, 

<Tfir  tooultefcr  Uobtnson  Crusoe. 


MORAL— Our  present  situation  is  generally  that  best 
calculated  to  secure  our  happiness. 


PAUL,  a  youth  of  a  singular  and  somewhat 
ro'mantic  turn  of  mind,  we  shall  next  claim 
leave  to  introduce  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
readers.  Singular  at  least,  he  was  in  Much- 
lore  academy,  the  generality  of  whose  youths 
were  as  fully  attached  to  play  after  school, 
as  those  of  other  academies ;  though  in  scho- 
lastic attainments,  we  believe,  they  might 
hear  comparison  with  most.  But  Paul's 
chief  delight  in  play-hours,  was  in  solitary 
wandering  through  the  woods  which  sur- 
N  3 
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rounded  the  village,  or  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  which  so  beautifully  watered  and 
fertilized  its  simple   scenery ;  and  to  all  its 
rural  charms  he  certainly  possessed  taste 
and  feeling  sufficient  to  be  keenly  and  exqui- 
sitely susceptible.     And  one  good  habit  has 
certainly  resulted  from  this  peculiarity  of 
disposition — early  rising ;  for  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious  that  whoever  would  enjoy 
nature  in  her  prime,  must  see  her  decked 
with  the  freshness  of  her  smiles  at  morning. 
And  joy  animated  his  steps,  and  pleasure 
glistened  in  his  eyes,  as    often  as  "at  peep 
of  dawn,"  he  climbed  the  hill  described  in 
our  first  tale,  commanding  from  its  elevated 
summit,  crowned  by  the  mill,  a  view  of  the 
green  and  the  various  habitations  around  it, 
which  constitute  the  village  of  Muchlore. 
There  would  he  repeat  aloud,  with  the  al- 
terations the  scene  before  him   suggested, 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel. 

"But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell? 

"  The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  green  hill's  side, 
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"The  lowing  herd;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell; 
"The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
"In  the  lone  valley  ;  echoing-  far  and  wide 
"  The  clamorous  horn  along1  the  hills  above  ; 
"  The  soft  low  murmur  of  the  streamlet-tide  ; 
"  The  hum  of  bees  ;  the  linnet's  lay  of  love  ; 

"And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 
fi       :,  m?f>  on)  ?ji«orii  mi  y<i'-^;/;  ^nmbftfr/ 

"The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 
"Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sing's; 
"The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  a  field  ;  and,  hark  ! 
"Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings; 
"  Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs  ; 
"Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour;     ,-"|f>y«j 
"The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 
"Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 
"And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour." 


We  have  confidence,  however,  that  Paul's 
delight  in  poetry  was  by  no  means  singular 
at  Muchlore  school.  —  For  some  there  were, 
among  its  youths,  as  we  may  have  a  future 
opportunity  of  shewing,  who  were  not  only 
decidedly  attached  to  that  elegant  art,  but 
were  more  than  commonly  happy  in  their 
own  juvenile  compositions  in  it.  But  with 
Paul's  refined  taste  for  thebeauties  of  nature, 
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and  for  those  poetical  works  which  hest  de- 
scribe her,  (a  taste  we  would  be  far  from 
attempting  to  discourage  in  our  young 
readers,)  wereuiixed,  as  we  before  said,  some 
peculiarities,  of  which  his  habit  of  lonely 
wandering  was  by  no  means  the  chief.  He 
imbibed,  and  in  some  measure  from  that  habit, 
we  believe,  a  notion  of  the  happiness  of  the 
solitary  in  his  cave,  his  grot,  his  woodland 
cottage,  or  his  rocky  cell,  so  exalted  that 
every  other  species  of  felicity  seemed  trifling 
and  absurd  in  comparison  with  it :  and  of 
all  the  remarkable  characters  of  whom  he 
had  ever  read,  whether  kings,  conquerors, 
heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  or 
sages,  he  neither  envied  the  success,  the 
splendor,  the  glory,  nor  the  wisdom:  his 
sage,  his  philosopher,  his  hero,  his  king,  was 
— Robinson  Crusoe.  With  the  adventures 
of  that  singular  personage  he  was  most  inti- 
mately acquainted ;  and  with  the  features  of 
his  desert  island,  he  was  as  familiar  in  ima- 
gination, as  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
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romance  himself  could  have  been :  the  work 
he  had  read,  and  re-read;  had  studied  the 
construction  of  Crusoe's  hut,  till  he  longed 
himself  to  construct  such  another ;  had  con- 
templated his  daily  avocations,  till  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  was  that  his  days  should 
pass  precisely  in  the  same  manner :  in  fine, 
the  common  forms  of  society,  as  now  consti- 
tuted amongst  us,  its  habits,  ceremonies,  and 
established  usages,  appeared  to  him  but  so 
many  bars  to  the  felicity  which,  he  was  per- 
suaded, the  recluse  must  enjoy  without 
hindrance  or  molestation. 

One  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  this 
disposition  in  Paul,  was  a  passion  for  build- 
ing little  huts  or  hovels,  generally  rearing 
their  humble  tops  in  the  school-yard,  one 
of  the  lofty  poplars  adorning  which,  usu- 
ally formed  the  grand  pillar  of  support, 
but  a  support  that  rocked  with  every  breeze, 
and  often  by  its  undulating  motion,  so  dis- 
turbed the  other  props,  rafters,  &c.  as  to 
threaten  their  descent  upon  the  Itermit,  as 
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he  was  speedily  uk-knamed  within.  This 
circumstance  soon  suggested  to  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  reform  in  his  present  archi- 
tectural system,  and  the  remedy  was  not 
long  in  presenting  itself.  He  now  laid  out 
his  pocket-money  .in  the  purchase  of  strong 
stakes,  once  the  stems  of  young  trees,  with 
natural  forks  at  their  tops,  on  which  to  rest 
horizontally  the  poles  necessary  to  sustain 
the  roof.  These  having  properly  secured, 
by  burying  them  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  binding  the  earth  well  around 
them,  the  farther  process,  particularly  as 
Edwin  the  architect  assisted  him  with  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  was  rendered  easy.  The 
rafters  were  now  properly  adjusted  to  the 
cross-poles,  their  supports,  and  brought  to 
meet  in  a  point  at  top;  and,  lastly,  both  the 
roof  and  sides  closely  interwoven  with  branch- 
es, and  other  materials,  serving  to  exclude 
the  wreather.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
one  of  these  rude  hovels,  he  would  make  a 
sort  of  entertainment  for  a  select  party  of 
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his  school-fellows,  within  it;  where  an  inele- 
gant three-legged  table,  his  own  manufac- 
ture, and  at  which  he  presided,  would  he 
laden  with  various  eatables,  and  plentifully 
provided  even  with  wine!  Start  not,  youth- 
ful reader!  the  wine  furnished  by  our  her- 
mit was  literally  home-made,  being  extracted 
from  unripe  currants,  gooseberries,  sloes 
when  in  season,  and  other  fruits,  preserved 
with  due  proportions  of  waters,  and  sugar, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  spirit,  in  bottles, 
buried,  for  the  space  of  a  few  months,  under 
ground.  While  happy  in  thus  entertaining 
in  his  own  Jiouse,  his  smiling  guests,  it  never 
occurred  to  him,  that  could  he  carry  his  ideas 
into  complete  execution,  and  build  such-n 
habitation  in  some  sequestered  wood,  or 
lonely  island,  the  chief  pleasure  he  was  then 
Deceiving,  that  of  the  society  of  his  young 
triends,  might  be  debarred  him:  had  this 
consideration  but  presented  itself,  probably 
it  might  not  have  been  without  its  effect  irf ; 
she  wing  him  the  absurdity  of  his  wildjftQtio^% 
of  the  hermit's  superemineiit  felicity. 
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But  the  holidays  were  now  at  hand ;  the 
period  anticipated  with  such  rapture  by 
most  of  the  scholars  at  Muchlore;  we  say 
by  most  of  the  scholars,  for  there  were  some 
few  amongst  them  to  whom  this  anticipation 
brought  little  added  delight.  These  were 
the  youths  whose  parents  or  friends  resided 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  academy 
to  allow  their  visiting  home  at  the  usual 
half-yearly  vacations;  and  who  therefore 
passed  the  holidays  also  at  school,  and  were 
allowed  intermission  in  their  tasks  as  their 
only  indulgence.  But  some  advantage 
might  be  said  to  flow  from  this,  as  indeed 
from  every  other  privation  we  experience 
through  life:  for  if  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  occasional  return  to  their 
friends,  so  neither  did  they  know  the  grief 
of  frequent  separation  from  them :  and  never 
were  their  eyes  wet  with  tears  of  anguish 
and  affection, 

"  When  after  happy  holidays  at  home, 

"  The  parting  3Ionday*s  dreaded  morn  \*as  come,** 

Svkool  Bey. 
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And  Paul  was  one  of  these  youths,  to 
whom 

"  The  morn  that  saw  him  home's  loved  circle  leave, 
*'  The  school-day  journey,  and  the  closing"  eve, 
"  When  the  wheels,  soften'd  sound  upon  the  green 
"  Arrival  told— while,  indistinctly  seen, 
"  The  ivy'd  tower,  the  poplar  boughs  between, 
"  Knelled  the  lone  hours  to  dusky  airs  that  strayed 
"  Through  the  tall,  trembling,  melancholy  shade," 

described  by  the  same  author,*  had  but 
once  arrived,  when  at  the  age  of  barely  se- 
ven years,  he  for  the  first  time  saw  Much- 
lore  village  and  academy. 

With  Paul,  however,  one  pleasing  ex- 
pectation was  always  annexed  to  the  re- 
membrance of  a  coming  vacation :  he  could 
then,  without  dread  of  punishment  for  neg- 
lected tasks,  and  without  fear  of  disturb- 
ance from  the  school-bell,  bring  to  perfec- 
tion, so  far  as  circumstances  would  allow, 

*  Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  perused  "  The  School- 
boy,1' will,  from   this  and  other  passages  in  the  poem,  be 
inclined  to  suspect  with  us,  that  the  writer  was  himself,  at 
some,  period  or  other,  a  pupil  at  Muchlore. 
VOL.   I.  O 
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his  imitation  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  And  much,  and  fre- 
quently did  he  lament,  that  such  institutions 
as  academies  should  ever  have  been  allowed 
to  exist;  for  his  school  fetters,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  those  we  at  the  moment  wear, 
appeared  to  him  of  all  the  shackles  to  which 
human  beings  were  subjected  by  the  harsh 
customs  of  society,  the  heaviest  and  most 
intolerable. 

The  day,  the  important  day,  with  which 
the  holidays  commenced,  w  as  come  at  last : 
and  many  were  the  eyes  that  scarcely  closed 
in  Muchlore  School  on  the  night  preceding 
it. 

The  morning  dawned;  and  with  its  ear- 
liest tints  in  the  eastern  sky  arose  the  pupils, 
and  visited,  as  wras  their  custom,  every  well- 
known  spot  around,  the  neighbouring  hills, 
woods,  vallies,  and  the  streams,  all  glitter- 
ing in  the  early  sunshine,  to  bid  to  each  in 
homely  prose  or  verses  framed  for  the  occa- 
sion, "good  bye." 
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From  the  variety  of  poetical  effusions 
which  resounded  from  a  hundred  youthful 
tongues  on  this  occasion,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing; not,  it  is  true,  the  composition  of 
either  of  the  scholars  then  at  Muchlore,  but 
a  sort  of  traditionary  legend,  bequeathed  to 
them  by  some  poet*  of  its  classic  bowers  in 
times  long  past,  as  his  very  name  was  now 
unknown  among  them. 

SONG 

For  the  First  Day  of  the  Holidays. 

Hail,  all  hail,  thou  star  of  morning1! 
Muchlore's  hills  and  vales  adorning1; 
Hail,  blest  Liberty !  returning1. 

Our  brows  to  wreathe, 

And  joy  to  breathe 

Around  our  steps  to-day : 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  home  of  learning-! 
Hark  !  our  homes,  where  friends  are  burning- 
With  hopes  like  ours,  for  our  returning-, 

*  A  fact  which  seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  already 
hinted  at:  though,  perhaps  the  poet  in  question  would 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  acknowledge  this  as  one  of  his 
Juvenilia. 

L2 
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Re-echoing  swell 
Our  loud  farewell, 
And  bid  us  blithe  away. 

Farewell,  green  hills!  farewell,  sweet  river! 
Thou'lt  ripple,  when  we're  gone,  as  ever ; 
And  thou,  school-house  !  right  glad  to  sever 

From  ceaseless  din, 

Thou'lt  sleep  again 

Five  weeks  while  we're  away  • 

Rustics !  farewell ;  nor  more  reprove  us, 
Should  future  fnn  to  uproar  move  us; 
Farewell  to  Muchlore  friends,  who  love  us! 

Vacation  o'er, 

We'll  come  once  more 
For  learning  and  for  play. 

This  scholastic  festival  hymn,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  bursting  in  unison  from  so  many 
lips,  rolled  in  redoubled  echoes  from  hill  to 
hill  around  the  misty  cottages  in  the  vale 
below,  and  roused  their  sleeping  inhabitants 
to  witness  the  youths'  departure.  And  now 
chaise  after  chaise  arrived,  and  occupied  in 
rows  the  green  fronting  the  school-house. 
The  post-boys  were  all  in  their  scarlet,  yej- 
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low,  or  light  blue  jackets,  having  received 
private  instructions  from  the  scholars,  ac- 
companied with  assurances  of  reward,  to 
array  themselves  in  their  best  apparel ;  and 
a  liberal  distribution  of  various  coloured 
favours,  both  for  themselves  and  their  horses 
was  made  to  each.  Breakfast  over,  the 
youths  crowded  to  occupy  their  vehicles ; 
and  no  sooner  were  they  filled,  than,  on  a 
signal  given,  they  rolled  away,  while  shouts 
rent  the  air,  and  the  notes  of  the  horns  re- 
verberated around,  through  ranks  of  the  gaz- 
ing villagers.  Leaving  them  to  pursue  the 
road  to  London,  and  incite  their  several 
post-boys  to  competition  for  the  earliest  ar- 
rival in  the  metropolis,  we  return  to  Paul, 
who,  with  tears  he  was  unable  to  suppress, 
at  the  departure  of  his  companions,  turned 
towards  the  deserted  school-yard,  now  si- 
lent but  for  the  sympathetic  grief  of  Osric, 
a  Creole  lad,  who  with  himself,  were  the 
only  youths  destined  to  pass  this  vacation  at 
the  academy.  A  conversation  of  which  the 
o3 
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following-    is  the   substance,    immediately 
took  place  between  them. 
PAUL. 

Well,  Osric,  we  are  alone.     Our  situa- 
tion reminds  me  of  the   story  of  the  two 
children  left  upon  an  uninhabited  island. 
OSRIC. 

We  are  alone,  it  is  true ;  but  I  cannot  see 
any  comparison  between  our  situation   and 
that  of  the  two  children  you  mention. 
PAUL. 

No!  Well,  that's  strang-e.  But  we  have 
only  to  fancy  it  similar,  you  know,  and  it 
will  be  so  to  us.  I  wish  there  was  some 
little  island,  all  overgrown  with  rushes  and 
brambles,  near  us :  I'd  go  and  live  there  all 
the  holidays.  I  should  so  like  to  be  left  alone 
upon  an  uninhabited  island ! 
OSRIC  . 

Your's  is  a  strange  taste,  Paul.  For 
my  own  part,  I  like  society,  and  only  wish 
at  this  moment  for  that  of  my  dear  father 
and  mother  in  Jamaica. 
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PAUL. 

Ah !  if  we  could  go  home,  like  the  other 
boys,  indeed !  Pray  is  there  any  desert  is- 
land in  the  sea  near  Jamaica  ? 

OSRIC. 

Not  that  I'm  aware  of.  If  there  were,  I 
suppose,  you  would  wish  to  settle  in  it? 

PAUL. 

I  don't  say  that :  but — O  dear !  what  a 
happiness  itmustbeto  live  in  a  desertisland! 

OSRIC. 

Well,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  conceive 
what  happiness  there  could  be  in  it. 

PAUL. 

Then  I'll  tell  you.  First,  you  know,  you 
must  build  yourself  a  hut — 

OSRIC. 

Where  would  you  find  tools  ? 
PAUL. 

Well,  I  never  thought  of  that.  But,  I 
suppose,  you  must  get  them  by  swimming  to 
the  wreck  of  the  ship  you  were  cast  away  in. 
You  must  be  cast  away,  of  course,  you  know. 
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OSRIC. 

But  can  you  swim  ? 

PAUL. 

No.  I  protest,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
But  you  interrupt  one  so.  When  you  have 
built  your  hut — 

OSRIC. 

But  first  tell  me  what  materials  you  would 
build  it  of. 

PAUL. 

Why,  ship's  spars,  that  might  float 
ashore  from  the  wreck,  branches  of  trees, 
or  any  thing. 

OSRIC. 

Sumptuous  materials, truly .   Well,  go  on. 

PAUL. 

Then  you  must  sow  corn,  and  plant  po- 
tatoes. 

OSRIC. 

How  would  you  get  your  seeds,  and  po- 
tatoes to  obtain  cuttings  from  ? 

PAUL. 
Well,  luever  thought  of  that.   Let  me  see. 
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1'snt  there  a  sort  of  Indian  corn  called — 
bless  me !  I  forget  the  name :  called — 

OSRIC. 
Perhaps  you  mean  maize? 

PAUL. 

Maize !  that's  it.  A  much  prettier  name 
than  wheat,  is  it  not,  Osric?  And  pray 
might  not  this  maize  grow  wild  upon  the 
island  ? 

OSRIC. 

I  should'nt  like  to  be  shipwrecked,  upon 
the  chance  of  finding  it  there. 

PAUL. 

And  then  as  to  potatoes,  if  cuttings  were 
not  to  be  got,  why,  some  of  the  native  roots 
of  the  island  must  do  instead  of  them. 

OSRIC. 

But  how  would  you  know  what  roots  were 
eatable,  and  what  might  even  be  poisonous? 

PAUL. 

Well,  I  think  I'll  study  botany,  and 
know  about  all  the  roots  and  plants  that 
grow  all  over  the  world. 
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OSRIC. 

If  your  island  were  desert  and  uninha- 
bited as  you  describe  it,  I  should  fear  you 
would  meet  with  many  plants  not  so  much 
as  noticed  in  any  Herbal. 

PAUL. 

You  make  the  strangest  remarks !  Then 
you  must  shoot  Lamas  and  wild  deer. 

OSRIC. 

Without  musket,  powder,  or  ball,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

PAUL. 

As  if  they  couldn't  be  all  got  from  the 
wreck,  now! 

OSRIC. 

To  be  sure  a  wreck  must  be  exceedingly 
convenient !  By  your  account  a  wreck  is  a 
far  better  thing  than  my  father's  best  estate 
in  Jamaica.  Go  on. 

PAUL. 

Only  think  of  the  pleasure  of  dressing  part 
of  an  animal  you  have  just  shot. 
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OSRIC. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  better  for  keeping 
a  day  or  so. 

PAUL. 

Was  ever  heard  the  like  of  you!  But 
Consider  now,  over  your  own  fire,  in  your 
own  hut,  and  in  your  own  island — 

OSRTC. 

And  by  your  ownself.  The  most  comfort- 
less meal  I  could  possibly  imagine.  Besides, 
without  flint  and  steel,  how  would  you  ob- 
tain fire? 

PAUL. 

As  the  Indians  do :  by  rubbing1  dry  sticks 
very  quickly  together. 

OSRIC. 

I  have  seen  the  natives  of  the  back  settle- 
ments in  Jamaica,  produce  fire  in  that  way; 
but  I  never  yet  knew  any  European  dexter- 
ous enough  to  do  it. — But  you  hermits  are 
cleverer  than  other  people,  no  doubt. 
PAUL. 

Then  with  pure  spring,  water  for  your 
drink. 
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OSRIC. 

There  are  some  islands,  the  captain  of  the 
packet  I  came  over  in  told  me,  that  do 
not  contain  a  drop  of  water  that  is  drinkable : 
being  either  salt  as  the  sea  itself,  or  in  some 
instances,  so  impure  as  to  breed  diseases 
in  all  who  partake  of  it. 
PAUL. 

O !  but  my  desert  island  sbould'nt  be  such 
a  one  as  you  speak  of. 

OSRIC. 

No;  of  course,  the  ship  must  be  cast  away 
just  where  it  would  suit  you.  I  thank  you, 
Paul,  for  finding  me  something-  to  laugh  at 
on  this  melancholy  morning.  I  wish  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Jamaica,  and  you  with  me: 
for  I  think  one  voyage,  and  a  little  sea-sick- 
ness into  the  bargain,  would  cure  you  of  all 
your  longings  for  shipwreck  on  a  desert  island. 
PAUL. 

Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  I  suppose  you 
won't  go  and  help  me  build  my  hut  in  the 
haulm  field,  close  by  the  little  wood,  where 
I  mean  to  spend  best  part  of  this  vacation  ? 
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OSRIC. 

Indeed  will  I  not:  and  I  can't  say  I  lik« 
you  the  better  for  being  so  unsociable,  now 
we're  left  here  by  our  two-selves. 

PAUL. 

Nay,  but  1  should  be  so  glad  of  your  com- 
pany in  my  hut !  And  it  would  be  only  a  lit- 
tle amusement  for  you  to  help  me  to  build  it. 

OSRIC. 

So,  Mr.  Hermit,  you  would  be  glad  of 
my  company  would  you? 
PAUL. 

Certainly :  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  always 
alone. 

OSRIC. 

A  pretty  confession  from  you,  truly !  And 
a  pretty  fellow  you  would  be  to  be  cast 
away  on  a  desert  island,  where  no  doubt  you 
would  be  "glad  of  my  company"  too;  and 
where,  I  rather  conceive,  you  would  soon 
find  out  that  "  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
always  alone,"  any  more  than  in  a  haulm 
field  at  Muchlore. 

VOL.  i,  i» 
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PAUL. 

But  you  will  help  me  build  the  hut,  won't 
you,  Osric?  And  I'll  allow  you  to  laugh  as 
much  as  you  please  about  it,  all  the  while. 

OSRIC. 

Well,  on  that  condition,  as  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  laugh  you  out  of  your  folly,  I  con- 
sent.    When  shall  we  set  about  it? 
PAUL. 

This  very  afternoon.  So  let's  go  down  the 
village,  and  buy  props  for,  the  four  cor- 
ners. 

The  two  friends  proceeded  immediately 
to  purchase  the  necessary  materials,  and, 
having  procured  them,  set  industriously  to 
work.  The  spot  chosen  by  Paul  for  his  in- 
tended hut,  was  a  sequestered  nook,  bor- 
dered on  two  sides  by  a  copse,  and  having 
in  front  the  field,  belonging  to  Mr.  Osgood, 
on  which  an  early  crop  having  been  just 
reaped,  the  haulm  or  stubble  was  yet  stand- 
ing. Here  then,  while  busily  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  "Paul's  Hermitage,"  as  both 
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youths  agreed  it  should  be  called,  their  con- 
versation of  the  morning  was  resumed. 
OSRIC. 

It  is  impossible  I  should  agree  with  you, 
Paul,  in  your  notions  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  seclusion  from  the  world.  For 
what  purpose  did  men  ever  agree  to  live  to- 
gether, and  form  what  is  called  society,  if, 
after  all,  the  truest  enjoyment  were  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  solitary  ? 
PAUL. 

For  what  purpose,  indeed,  but  that  of 
plaguing  themselves  and  each  other  with 
absurd  forms  and  ceremonies,  whose  only 
use  appears  to  me  to  deprive  us  of  the  li- 
berty we  derive  from  nature  to  speak  and  act 
as  nature  teaches  us. 

OSRTC. 

Ah !  I  know  what  you  would  be  at,  though 
I  wonder  where  you  got  that  philosophical 
tone,  Mr.  Hermit.  You  would  be  telling 
me  as  you  have  before,  that  common  polite- 
ness is  a  mere  nuisance,  good  breeding  an 
p  2 
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absolute  bore,  and  that  we  should  all  be  much 
the  better  without  laws  and  institutions  of 
any  kind — particularly  without  academies. 

PAUL. 

And  should  we  not  ?  Folks  are  not  apt 
to  be  bashful  when  they're  alone:  but  I 
protest  I  can  never  so  much  as  eat  my  din- 
ner, along-  with  all  the  boys  in  the  long- 
school-room,  in  comfort.  Au'tone  oblig-ed 
to  say  "no  thank  ye,"  when  one  means  "yes 
if  you  please."  and  "yes  if  you  please," 
when  one  had  rather  say  "no  thank  ye"  ? 

OSRIC. 

I  must  confess  I  never  feel  myself  under 
any  obligation  to  say  either,  when  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  me. 

PAUL. 

No!  Then  I  suppose  you  are  highly 
pleased  if  Miss  Tabitha,  the  housekeeper, 
gives  you  a  tiny  bit  of  pudding  when  you 
are  so  hungry  you  could  clear  the  dish  :  and 
quite  diverted,  should  you  happen  not  to  be 
fond  of  fat  meat,  and  find  your  plate  loaded 
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with  it  by  Mr.  Blumenfield,  the  corpulent 
usher  ? 

OSRIC. 

I  sit  at  the  table  where  Mr.  Osgood  him- 
self carves,  and  therefore  cannot  experience 
the  sparing  favors  of  Miss  Tabitha.  But 
you  know  Mr.  Osgood  is  all  attention  to 
any  complaints — 

PAUL. 

Complaints!  And  pray  would  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  complaints — 'tis  what  I 
detest,  besides — to  any  body,  did  one  but 
live  by  oneself,  and  could  eat  and  drink  in 
one's  own  company  as  one  pleased  ? 

OSRTC. 

Well,  I'll  say  nothing  of  complaints, 
then,  for  I  dislike  them  as  much  as  yourself. 
But,  surely,  if  Mr.  Blumenfield,  who  is  so 
good  natured,  helps  you  to  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, you  can  plainly  say  so,  and  re- 
turn it. 

PAUL. 

No,  I   cannot :  for  Mr.  Blumenfield,  as 
p  3 
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you  say,  is  so  good  natured,  and,  as  he  is 
fond  of  fat  meat  himself,  appears  so  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  and 
must  agree  with  every  body  else,  that  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  shew  him 
that  his  kind  intentions  are  thrown  away 
upon  me.  But  would  all  this  happen,  if 
I  could  reside  in  a  hut  like  the  one  we  are 
going  to  build,  and  roast  my  potatoes,  and 
eat  them  by  myself? 

OSRIC. 

Surely  not :  but  as  surely  you  would  then 
neither  be  troubled  with  Miss  Tabitha's 
pudding,  whether  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, nor  with  Mr.  Blumenfield's  bounti- 
ful supplies  of  meat,  fat  or  lean.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  be  content  with  your  potatoes  in 
that  case. 

PAUL. 

And  with  my  potatoes  I  would  be  content. 
OSRIC. 

You  speak  heroically,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
think  you  would  act  the  same. 
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PAUL. 

You  need  not  doubt  it. *  Did  you  ever 
read  Don  Quixote? 

OSRIC. 

Frequently. 

PAUL. 

And  do  you  remember  Sancho  Panza's 
lamentations  at  the  feast,  and  his  regret  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  eat  an  egg  in  peace 
behind  the  door,  rather  than  be  set  before 
a  table  covered  with  dainties,  and  crowded 
with  the  best  company — attended  to,  of 
course,  with  all  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
an  entertainment ,as  it  is  called,  of  thiskind? 

OSRIC. 

O,  yes;  I   was   always  particularly   di- 
verted with  that  part  of  the  story. 
PAUL. 

And  so  was  I ;  and  pray  don't  la.ugh  now 
if  I  say  particularly  edified  too.  For  I  al- 
ways thought  that  the  most  sensible  thing 
in  the  whole  book:  I  should  be  Sancho 
Panza  myself  at  a  feast,  I  am  certain. 
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OSRIC. 

But  is  it  possible  that  because  a  good 
thing  may  be  attended  with  a  few  trifling 
inconveniences,  (as  every  good  thing  in  the 
world  is  balanced  by  some  attendant  evil,) 
you  should  seriously  prefer  the  loss  of  the 
good  itself,  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  on  the 
terms  on  which  every  one  but  yourself  is 
content  and  thankful  to  accept  it? 
PAUL. 

Seriously,  I  should  prefer  the  egg  behind 
the  door  to  the  greatest  luxuries  in  a  large 
party. 

OSRIC. 

Then  you  will  allow  me  to  pity  your  taste, 
as  well  as  to  hope  you  are  at  least  contented 
with  your  own  practice  of  your  favorite 
maxims,  and  do  not  expect  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  follow  your  example  ? 
PAUL. 

To  be  sure  not:  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
do  as  it  pleases ;  only  let  me  be  a  hermit  if  I 
think  proper. 
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OSRIC. 

But  remember  this,  that  if,  amongst 
your  other  improvements,  all  learned  insti- 
tutions were  destroyed,  you  would  most 
probably  neverhave  been  able  to  edify  either 
by  Don  Quixote  or  by  Robinson  Crusoe. 

PAUL. 
How  so? 

OSRIC. 

Do  you  think  you  would  have  so  much 
as  learned  your  A.  B.  C.  unless  in  a  school 
or  some  similar  institution,  where  you  could 
be  obliged  to  do  it? 

PAUL. 

Perhaps  not :  but  our  tasks  also,  you  may 
remember,  I  complain  of,  and — 

OSRIC. 

Is  it  possible  ?  A  school-boy  complain  of 
his  tsaks!  Then  the  world  must  be  turned 
upside-down,  indeed,  and  reform  is  ne- 
cessary, with  a  vengeance !  And  a  school- 
boy the  reformer  too!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you 
promised  to  allow  me  to  laugh,  Paul  j  and 
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upon  my  word,  I  must  now  make  the  most 
of  your  indulgence. 

PAUL. 

Yes,  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  sir, 
I  promise  you  too  that  you  will  not  laugh 
me  out  of  my  opinions. 
OSRIC. 

Bravo !  a  martyr  could  not  speak  more 
resolutely.  But  now  when  this  fine  house 
of  yours  is  completed,  pray  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  it  ?  I  think  it  would  make 
a  mighty  pretty  bonfire,  and  if  Guy  Fawkes 
day  were  at  hand,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
fancy  you  were  constructing  it  for  that 
very  purpose. 

PAUL. 

A  bonfire,  indeed  !  It  would  be  a  pity 
you  should  lose  your  time  in  assisting  me 
in  so  contemptible  an  undertaking  as  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  bonfire.  I  can  finish 
the  hut  by  myself,  sir. 
OSRIC. 

Nay,  now  you    are  offended.      Excuse 
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me ;  but  you  know  you  gave  me  liberty  to 
laugh  as  much  as  I  pleased.     Seriously, 
then,  what  do   you   intend  to  do  with  the 
hut,  when  completed? 
PAUL. 

To  live  in  it,  to  be  sure. 
OSRIC. 

Pray  now,  have  a  little  mercy,  and  don't 
set  me  to  laughing  again.  What !  live  in  a 
miserable  hovel  such  as  this  must  be,  when 
you  can  have  a  good  house  over  your  head, 
with  no  other  fault  in  it,  that  I  can  see,  but 
that  it  was  reared,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  _  of  the  system  you  condemn,  by 
those  pests  airongmankind  (as  you  of  course 
consider  them,)  bricklayers  and  carpenters  ? 
PAUL. 

Nay,  you  can't  suppose  I  intend  sleeping 
in  the  hut — 

OSRIC. 

My  service  to  you,  sir;  you  would  pre- 
fer a  feather  bed  would  you  ?  But  I'm  afraid 
you  might  be  badly  off  for  feather-beds  in 
your  uninhabited  island. 
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PAUL. 

Now  this  is  downright  bantering:  it  has 
not  come  to  that  yet,  and — 
OSRIC. 

And  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  it  never  will ; 
however,  you  may  fancy  you  desire  it.  But 
now,  allowing  the  evils  of  these  scholastic 
institutions  called  academies,  all  the  weight 
you  can  wish,  though  for  my  own  part,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  our  academy,  I  do 
not  think  them  greater  than  all  human  in- 
stitutions (including  if  you  please  an  insti- 
tution for  making  hermitages)  must  be  liable 
to,  what  can  be  your  object  in  retiring  to  a 
hermitage  now,  when  it  is  hardly  possible 
you  should  quarrel  with  your  company,  or 
be  under  many  restraints,  in  Mr.  Osgood's 
absence,  from  Miss  Tabitha,  the  house- 
keeper ? 

PAUL. 

I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
my  opinions  in  practice,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  possible. 
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OSRIC. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  sleep  without  a  fea- 
ther-bed; and  as  soon  as  your  hut  is  ready, 
I  would  advise  you  to  begin  with  that  in- 
stance of  self-denial. 

PAUL. 

Why  will  you  talk  so  contrarily  ?  It  i* 
not  self-denial  that  I  think  of  practising :  I 
conceive  of  the  hermit's  life  as  a  life  of  en- 
joyment. 

OSRIC. 

Really!  Then  hermits  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  patterns  and  models  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  very  little  purpose,  I  think. 
Not  self-denial!  Then  you  actually  pro- 
pose departing  from  the  established  usages 
of  civilized  mankind,  without  pretending 
even  to  a  virtue,  as  an  excuse  for  this  pride 
of  singularity ! — Pardon  me,  for  so  I  must 
term  it. 

PAUL. 

Osric,  you  are  several  years  older  than 
myself,  and  I  think  you  take  advantage  of 
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that  circumstance,  to  carry  your  severity 
too  far.  Is  it  necessary  to  make  higher  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  than  others,  because  I 
adopt  a  mode  of  life  different  from  that  of 
people  in  general  ? 

OSRTC. 

To  me  it  appears  that  in  your  own  words 
you  imply  as  much.  And  does  not  singu- 
larity always  affect  to  be  something  better 
than  what  it  differs  from  ? 

PAUL. 

Generally,  I  believe,  it  does.  You  have 
set  me  to  thinking.  May  we  not  be  allowed 
to  depart  from  long-established  customs, 
from  a  mere  view  to  our  own  enjoyment? 

OSRIC. 

I  should  conceive  not ;  or  at  least  only  in 
things  exceedingly  trifling  in  themselves. 
But  this  question  will  afford  matter  for  an- 
other afternoon's  discourse.  The  sun  is 
now  declining;  and  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  bodily  labour,  and  if  we  have  made 
it  a  source  of  improvement  to  our  minds, 
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the  time  will  not  prove  mispent.     Shall  we 
leave  off  for  to-day? 

PAUL. 

As  you  please.  For  my  own  part,  I  could 
work  longer.  But,  come,  let  us  return  to 
the  school-house. 

Thither  they  returned  accordingly:  hav- 
ing- done  little  more  than  dig  holes  in  the 
earth  at  the  four  angles  of  the  intended  hut, 
in  which  to  secure  the  four  principal  sup- 
ports to  the  structure.  On  their  walk,  the 
still  sobriety  of  the  evening  gave  a  melan- 
choly tinge  to  their  reflections  on  their  own 
lot,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  youths, 
by  this  time  in  their  joyful  homes,  and  en- 
circled by  their  best  and  dearest  friends. 

But  on  reaching  the  academy,  they  found 
their  supper  prepared  by  the  careful  hands 
of  Miss  Tabitha,  who,  with  much  kindness, 
(for,  with  all  her  saving  habits,  she  was 
really  kind-hearted)  condoled  with  them  on 
their  forlorn  situation,  as  she  called  it,  now 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  companions 
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and  play-fellows.  "It  was  a  hard  case,  " 
she  confessed,  "for  the  lads  not  to  have  a 
home  to  go  to,  at  least  twice  a  year,  like 
the  other  young  gentlemen."  "But,"  said 
Osric,  "Paul  is  determined  not  to  be  with- 
out a  home,  during  the  vacation,  for  he  in- 
tends building  one  in  the  haulm-tield  for 
himself."  Paul  gave  Osric  a  significant 
tread  on  the  toe,  accompanied  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  intreat  his  forbearance, 
while  Miss  Tabitha  elevated  her  cap  a  little 
upon  her  forehead,  and  seemed  to  study  the 
countenance  of  our  hermit  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  friend's  meaning.  The  unmerci- 
ful Osric  continued :  "yes,  Paul's  taste  is 
too  refined  to  be  content  with  substantial 
brick  and  mortar ;  he  thinks  a  house  con- 
structed with  stakes  and  branches  infinitely 
more  convenient  and  agreeable."  Miss 
Tabitha  seemed  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before ; 
and  thinking  the  conversation  thus  begun 
most  likely  to  consist  in  school  wit  and  school 
phrases,  such  as  in  past  times  she  had  fre- 
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quently  been  puzzled  to  comprehend,  she 
was  returning  to  her  ironing1,  and  that  sort, 
of  converse  with  her  own  ideas,  with  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  envelop  her  under- 
standing, when  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
pert  satire  or  the  flippany  of  her  youthful 
charges.  But,  Osric  would  not  let  the  sub- 
ject thus  escape  him.  <£  Pray,  madam,"  ,said 
he,  "  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Osgood  laid 
in  his  stock  of  potatoes,  before  he  went  to 
London?" 

MISS  T. 

Potatoes!  Yes  to  be  sure,  child:  why 
should  you  ask  that  question?  Are  you 
afraid  there  should* nt  be  enough  to  last  the 
holidays? 

OSRTC. 

Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  exactly  my  mean- 
ing :  for  Paul  intends  to  do  nothing  but  eat 
potatoes,  till  Mr.  Osgood  returns  again. 
MISS  T. 

Nothing  but  eat  potatoes !  What  are.  you 
saying,  child? 

Q  3 
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OSRIC. 

He  is  going  to  build  himself  a  bouse,  as 
I  was  informing  you ;  and  there  he  means 
to  sit  roasting  them  from  morning  till  night, 
which  is  what  he  calls  being  a  hermit,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

MISS  T. 

Roast  potatoes,  hermits,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe!  What  nonsense  are  you  talking, 
Osric  ? 

OSRIC. 

And  if  you  can  help  him  to  a  desert  island, 
besides,  "all  overgrown  with  rushes  and 
brambles,"  he  will  be,  beyond  measure, 
obliged  to  you. 

PAUL. 

Osric  is  only  quizzing  me,  madam:  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  pay  him  the  slightest  attention. 

OSRIC. 

What!  would  you  attempt  to  deny  what 
I  have  said,  Paul?  Then,  assure  yourself  I 
shall  not  help  you  build  the  house  to-morrow. 
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PAUL. 

As  you  think  proper,  sir.     I  dare  say  I 
shall  not  want  your  assistance :  I  can  build 
it  by  myself,  no  doubt. 
OSRIC. 

There,  he  confesses ;  you  hear,  ma'am,  he 
will  build  it  by  himself. 

"  There  must  be  something  in  all  this," 
said  Miss  Tabitha :  "  are  you  really  attempt- 
ing such  a  silly  thing  as  to  build  a  house, 
Paul?'7  Paul,  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
made  no  reply;  for  he  saw  that  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  hermitages  would  have 
still  less  effect  with  Miss  Tabitha  than  with 
Osric  :  but  the  latter  without  delay  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  whole  affair,  satiriz- 
ing without  mercy  his  young  companion,  and 
leaving  the  lady  in  utter  amazement,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  story.  "  A  school-boy 
turn  hermit!"  at  length  she  ejaculated: 
"  what  will  the  world  come  to  ?"  "  Harkye, 
Paul,"  she  continued,  "I  see  no  great  harm 
in  your  amusing  yourself  with  making  wood- 
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en  huts,  and  so  long  asOsric  is  kind  enough 
to  keep  you  company,  and  preserve  you  in 
your  senses,  I  shall  not  object  to  it;  but  if 
you  intend  turning  hermit,  and  living  upon 
potatoes,  indeed,  I  will  take  care  you  shall 
have  plenty  of  them,  but,  rely  upon  it,  noth- 
ing else."  The  good  lady  then  bade  them 
good  night,  and  taking  the  hint,  they  retired 
to  their  chambers. 

The  next  morning  an  unexpected  incident 
prevented  Paul's  immediately  resuming  his 
labours  at  the  hut,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  did  not  intend  again  to  ask  Osric's 
assistance.  An  aged  cripple  was  observed 
by  the  latter,  proceeding  slowly,  by  the  help 
of  his  crutches,  up  the  village ;  and  forget- 
ting at  the  moment  the  conversation  of  the 
preceding  evening,  he  called  Paul  to  look 
at  him.  Paul  rather  sullenly  complied; 
when  the  poor  man,  as  he  passed,  implored 
their  charity,  .Ever  alive  to  the  impulse  of 
compassion,  each  willingly  bestowed  his 
mite  upon  the  unfortunate  mendicant,  whose 
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tattered  coat  yet  betrayed  his  original  pro- 
fession to  have  been  that  of  a  soldier.  "  God 
bless  you,  ray  young  masters!"  said  the 
man:  "may  you  never  know  the  want  of 
what  you  now  bestow!"  "You  have  seen 
some  service,  old  man,  if  we  may  judge  from 
your  crutches,"  observed  Osric ;  "  were  you 
ever  in  the  West  Indies?"  "Yes,  I  was," 
said  the  cripple,  sighing;  "'twas  there  I 
caught  the  yellow  fever,  the  first  disease  I 
ever  knew,  and  from  that  time  misfortune 
has  constantly  attended  me."  "Was  it  in 
Jamaica?"  enquired  Osric.  "  At  Kingston, 
in  that  island,"  replied  the  veteran,  "where 
we  were  sometime  in  garrison."  "Were 
you  ever  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  r" 
eagerly  enquired  Paul.  "  Come,  my  mas- 
ters," answered  the  old  man,  "you  have 
been  bountiful  to  me,  and,  as  you  seem  in- 
quisitive lads,  you'll  be  pleased,  perhaps,  to 
hear  my  story:  let  me  sit  down  on  the 
hillock  under  the  trees,  and  I'll  tell  it  you." 
Osric  and  Paul  both  expressed  the  strong- 
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est  curiosity  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
poor  cripple's  ad  ventures ,  but  intreated  him 
to  wait  while  they  procured  some  bread 
and  meat  from  Miss  Tabitha,  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  before  he  began.  And  they  ran 
into  the  house  with  that  intention ;  but  the 
cautious  lady,  after  listening  to  their  relation 
deliberately  walked  out  by  the  fore-court, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  as  she  said, 
"whether  or  not  the  man  was  an  impostor;" 
but  a  little  conversation  with  the  poor  object 
satisfying  her  scruples  on  this  head,  she 
evinced  a  degree  of  bounty  in  the  measure 
of  refreshment  she  dispatched  by  the  hands 
of  the  youthful  almoners,  which  at  once 
pleased  and  surprised  them.  And  after  a 
heartymeal,  and  many  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness to  his  kind  entertainers,  the  old  man, 
cheered  and  invigorated,  thus  began. 

THE  OLD  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 

If  ever  you  saw  a  country  fair,  young  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  dare  say  you  may  have  seen 
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several  in  this  village,  you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  that  held  in  my  native  town; 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  my  troubles 
since  that  fair- day,  when  overcome  by  its 
allurements,  I  surrendered  myself  up  to  in- 
toxication, and  by  that  single  weakness  laid 
the  foundation  of  my  future  misery.  I  was 
then  young  and  hearty,  and  that  fair-day 
was  the  finest  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  at 
least  so  in  the  hey-day  of  my  spirits  it  ap- 
peared to  me;  and  I  willingly  gave  every 
moment  of  it  to  unrestrained  mirth  and  joy. 
But,  alas!  my  masters,  the  young  heart 
should  always  mistrust  itself,  when  it  feels 
itself  overtopping,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  head; 
I  mean  when  its  own  lightness  carries  it  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  judgment.  Well, 
to  my  story.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  arose, 
and  called  my  only  sister,  and  our  aged 
mother,  to  prepare  them  to  accompany  me 
to  the  joyous  scene;  to  which  they  readily 
agreed ;  only  my  mother,  calling  me  aside, 
begged  me  to  remember  the  last  fair-day, 
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and  how  tipsy  I  then  got,  and  that  I  would 
be  careful  not  to  repeat  my  fault  on  this  oc- 
casion; concluding  with  the  observation 
that  "  should  any  misfortune  befal  me, 
through  this  sinful  indulgence,  my  sister  and 
herself  would  lose  their  only  protector,  sup- 
port, and  happiness."  Little  did  I  then 
think  that  my  good  mother's  words  would 
prove  less  a  caution  than  a  prophecy:  I 
promised  all  she  wished,  and  we  set  out  ID 
the  best  humour,  with  ourselves  and  with 
each  other,  to  the  fair. 

Arrived  there,  the  morning  past  smoothly 
and  pleasantly  enough :  neither  did  I  indulge 
in  the  propensity  which  had  so  often  excited 
my  kind  parent's  fears  ;  but  it  was  for  this 
reason  only,  that  my  old  drinking  compan- 
ions were  not  arrived;  and,  indeed,  as  usual, 
they  did  not  appear  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  running  and  hurling  matches,  and 
such  like  sports,  were  about  to  commence. 
But,  on  perceiving  me,  they  immediately 
insisted  upon  my  accompanying  them  to  their 
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booth ;  and  when  there  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  elation  of  my  spirits,  both 
contributed  to  render  me  scarce  sensible  of 
the  quantity  I  drank;  and  intoxication  once 
begun,  it  is  completed  with  little  difficulty. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  I  had  taken  great 
pains  to  enter  the  booth  unperceived  by  my 
mother  and  sister,  and  prided  myself  on  the 
cunning  with  which  I  effected  my  purpose; 
thinking  that  when  I  rejoined  them,  I  could 
laugh  at  their  fears,  should  they  have  felt 
any,  for  my  safety,  and  that  I  could  then 
see  them  to  out-  home  with  a  merry  heart. 
And  yet  had  they  but  been  with  me  at  the 
moment  these  thoughts  arose,  all  the  future 
troubles  of  my  life  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed. A  recruiting  party  entered  our  booth ; 
at  first,  as  appeared,  merely  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  chat  and  sociality:  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  was  so  completely  deceived  by  their 
easy  unembarrassed  behaviour,  as  well  as 
so  convinced  of  the  unalterable  firmness  of 
my  resolution  never  to  be  a  soldier,  that  I 
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viewed  them  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension or  idea  of  my  being  prevailed  on  to 
enlist.  Yet  so  it  was  that,  after  a  time 
when  they  had,  I  knew  not  how,  become  of 
our  party,  their  descriptions  of  the  happy 
carelessness  of  a  soldier's  life  so  inflamed 
my  imagination,  that  I  began  to  wish  I  had 
not  a  drooping  mother,  and  an  orphan  sis- 
ter, to  shield  and  provide  for.  At  this 
moment  I  heard  the  drums  and  fifes  attached 
to  the  party,  parading  the  fair  with  a 
sprightly,  animating  tune,  that  seemed  to 
speak  the  very  language  of  martial  triumph 
and  of  victory. 

In  an  instant,  deprived  as  I  was  of  reason 
by  the  liquor  I  had  drunk,  I  forgot  every 
thing  but  thesubjects  of  their  discourse,  and 
saw  nothing  but  the  waving  flag,  and  the 
glittering  apparel  that  deqorate  the  person 
of  the  soldier. ,  The  men  perceived  the 
advantage  they  Jiad  obtained,  and  now 
plying  me  at  once  with  persuasions  and 
with  liquor,  soon  made  me  an  unresisting 
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prize:  nor  did  I  recover  from  my  delirum 
till  the  piercing  shrieks  of  my  distracted 
mother  and  sister  recalled  me  in  some 
measure  to  myself,  as  the  soldiers  were 
leading-  me,  with  several  others,  from  the 
fair.  Then  not  drunkenness  itself  could 
disguise  from  me  the  dreadful  realities  of 
my  situation;  I  stood  miite  and  motionless, 
the  image  of  despair,  while  my  aged  mother 
wildly  clasped  my  knees,  and  my  sister  sob- 
bed upon  my  bosom. 

But  nothing  could  soften  the  unrelenting 
hearts  of  the  barbarians  who  were  now 
masters  of  my  fate :  they  only  laughed  at 
the  sorrows  of  these  dear  relatives,  and 
hurried  me,  too  quickly  for  them  to  resist 
or  follow,  to  the  next  town.  There,  as  soon 
as  I  was  sober,  I  was  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  compelled  to  take  the  oaths, 
marched  to  the  coast,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
embarked  to  join  what  is  called  the  con- 
demned regiment  in  the  West  Indies.  On 
my  arrival  there,  I  caught  the  fever  pecu- 
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liar  to  the  country,  as  I  informed  you ;  of 
which  I  was  by  no  means  perfectly  recovered 
when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  an 
expedition  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing a  neighbouring  island,  not  then  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  trans- 
port in  which  I  was  embarked,  being  a 
remarkably  swift  sailer,  parted  company  in 
the  night  from  the  rest;  and  in  the  morning, 
a  thick  fog  coming  on,  we  were  not  able  to 
distinguish  a  single  vessel.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  we  struck  upon  a  barren  rock, 
and  the  ship  breaking  to  pieces,  the  few  poor 
creatures,  who,  with  myself,  were  saved, 
owed  their  lives  to  the  situation  we  had  to- 
gether held  upon  her  bowsprit;  which,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  vessel,  floated  with  us 
to  a  part  of  the  rock  not  too  steep  to  allow 
of  our  climbing  to  its  summit.  Here,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  we  sat  down  and  lis- 
tened to  the  waves  below,  though  the  fog  was 
still  too  thick  to  allow  of  our  discerning  them. 
Shortly,  however,  it  dispersed;  and  then 
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how  great  was  our  dismay  at  finding  that 
not  a  sail  was  perceptible  all  around  us, 
throughout  the  boundless  horizon.  The 
rock  we  were  on  was  of  small  extent,  and 
totally  barren;  and  without  provision  for  a 
single  day  in  our  possession,  adeathyetmore 
dreadful  than  that  we  had  escaped  seemed  in- 
evitable to  all.  Night  came,  and  a  fine  serene 
star-light  sky  succeeding  to  the  fog  of  the 
morning,  we  walked  about  the  rock  not  feeling 
as  you  may  suppose  any  disposition  to  sleep, 
till  wearied  nature,  exhausted  by  the  want  of 
rest  and  food,  sunk  us  in  temporaryrepose. 

To  my  inexpressible  joy  I  was  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  loud  and  joyful  shouts  of 
my  shipmates,  some  of  whom,  having  arisen 
earlier  than  the  others,  had  descried  a  sail 
shaping  her  course  directly  towards  us. 

It  proved  one  of  our  own  company,  which 
having  lagged  behind  as  much  as  we  had 
run  before  the  rest,  had  likewise  lost  sight 
of  the  remaining  transports,  and  had  been 
completely  separated  by  the  fog.  You  will 
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readily  believe  that  we  made  every  signal 
in  our  power  to  attract  the  notice  of  our 
comrades,  in  which  we  providentially  suc- 
ceeded ;  were  received,  to  our  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  on  board ;  well  fed  and  provid- 
ed for;  and,  after  two  days  sail,  arrived  at 
the  place  of  our  destination,  in  time  to  as- 
sist in  the  attack  then  about  to  take  place 
from  the  other  transports,  upon  the  princi- 
pal sea-port  town  in  the  island.  The  enter- 
prize  was  completely  successful ;  and  I  trust 
I  felt  as  Britons  should  feel  in  the  hour  of 
danger  encountered  for  our  country's  cause; 
but  a  shot,  which  shattered  both  my  thighs, 
as  my  company  was  advancing  with  an  en- 
thusiasm I  cannot  describe,  to  take  an  ele- 
vated fort,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  ren- 
dered me  the  decrepid  being  you  see  me, 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  my  years,  though 
now  more  than  sixty.  Ever  since,  these 
crutches,  with  which  I  was  provided  after 
leaving  the  hospital  at  Plymouth,  where  on 
our  return  we  landed,  have  been  my  support, 
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while  employed  as  you  have  witnessed  in 
begging- from  the  benevolent  my  daily  bread : 
for  I  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  ser- 
vice to  become  a  pensioner  at  Chelsea.  So 
now,  my  young  friends,  I  have  told  my  story 
as  I  promised  you,  and  with  many  thanks 
for  your  kindness,  and  my  best  prayers  for 
the  preservation  of  your  health  and  happi- 
ness, I  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

As  the  old  soldier,  assisted  by  the  youths, 
now  rose,  he  added :  (e  I,  that  should  have 
"  been  the  staff  of  support  to  a  declining 
"  mother,  am  punished,  as  you  see,  for 
"  early  excess,  and  youthful  self-confidence, 
"  by  having  these  poor  crutches  only  for 
"  my  leaning  staves  in  age  and  in  poverty." 
Osric  enquired  the  fate  of  the  soldier's 
mother  arid  sister.  "  My  mother,  poor  good 
"  creature!"  he  replied,  "she  was  in  her 
"  grave  a  sacrifice  to  grief,  before  I  reach- 
"  ed  my  native  land  again :  and  my  sister, 
"  urged  by  want,  I  was  told,  had  taken  to 
"  bad  courses,  and  was  gone  nobody  knew 
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"  where;  so  that  since  that  fatal  fair-day 
"  I  have  never  set  my  eyes  on  either 
of  them." 

"Here,  old  man!"  said  Osric,  "is  a  trifle 
more  for  the  entertainment  you  have  given 
us."  "And  another  trifle  from  me,"  said 
Paul.  "God  bless  you,  my  good  young 
masters,  and  preserve  you  from  self -pre- 
sumption— for  that  is  my  best  prayer,"  said 
the  cripple,  and  limped  away. 

Paul,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
was  thoughtful;  and  when,  in  the  afternoon, 
Osric  proposed  a  walk  to  the  market-town 
nearest  the  village,  to  purchase  a  few  books 
for  their  holiday  reading,  he  cheerfully 
consented  to  accompany  him. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  he  again 
asked  Osric  to  go  with  him  to  recommence 
their  labours  at  the  hut.  Osric  smiled,  but 
did  not  refuse  his  services.  "  Since  it's 
begun,  it  may  as  well  be  completed,"  said 
Paul.  And  without  another  word  Osric 
followed  him  to  the  haulm  field. 
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As  soon  as  they  w<  e  settled  to  their 
work  again,  a  dialogu  e  in  the  usual  form 
commenced. 

OSRIC. 

The  poor  soldier  did  not  seem  much 
pleased  with  his  desert  island,  I  thought, 
Paul. 

PAUL. 

True :  and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if 
I  were  cast  away,  a  barren  rock  might  hap- 
pen to  be  my  portion  as  well  as  his. 
OSRIC. 

I  hope  his  story  proved  a  lesson  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  happiness  upon  desert 
islands,  then. 

PAUL. 

Perhaps  it  has ;  but  still,  as  I  never  consi- 
dered a  desert  island  in  particular,  but  only 
retirement  and  seclusion,  necessary  to  hap- 
piness, my  opinions  are  not  materially 
changed, 

OSRIC. 

I  am  sorry  for  it. 
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PAUL. 

Why  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  choose 
the  way  of  life  we  think  most  agreeable? 

OSRIC. 

For  this  simple  reason:  that  we  have 
duties  to  perform  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  seeking,  so  far  as  not  to 
trespass  upon  duty,  our  own  enjoyment. 

PAUL. 

You  think  then  we  have  no  right  to  turn 
hermits  if  we  prefer  it  ? 

OSRIC, 

I  do:  and  pray  consider  what  would 
become  of  the  world  if  every  body  was  to 
turn  hermit. 

PAUL. 

Might  not  every  body  be  happier? 
OSRIC. 

No:  for  we  are  by  nature  social  beings; 
and  without  society,  I  have  read,  our  powers 
of  mind  decline  for  want  of  exercise,  and 
enjoyment  itself  is  deprived  of  its  zest  by  its 
own  selfishness. 
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PAUL. 

Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  regard  to 
happiness  as  well  as  duty  should  lead  us  to 
live,  like  others,  in  society  ? 

OSRIC. 
Decidedly. 

PAUL. 

And  be  slaves  to  the  very  customs  we 
may  hold  in  contempt  ? 

OSRIC. 

The  petty  customs  of  those  around  us 
are  in  general  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
thought  for  their  reform ;  and  a  strong  mind, 
it  appears  to  me,  may  despise,  but  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  avoid  them. 

PAUL. 

What !  is  it  more  magnanimous,  too,  to 
live  in  the  world,  than  to  retire  from  it? 

OSRIC. 

You  have  yourself  allowed  it  to  be  so: 
for  you  say  you  do  not  consider  the  hermit's 
life  an  exercise  of  virtue,  but  a  mere  source 
of  enjoyment. 
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PAUL. 

You  seem  to  have  me  every  way.     Pray 
where  did  you  acquire  your  philosophy  ? 
OSRIC. 

I  will  show  you  the  work  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  it,  whenever  you  please.  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  these  sentiments  upon 
you  as  my  own;  they  are  the  results  of 
greater  experience  than  at  my  years  I  can 
possibly  have  acquired. 
PAUL. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  passages 
in  the  work  you  mention  ? 

OSRIC. 

One  remarkable  passage  is  impressed 
upon  my  memory:  "Take  the  world  as  you 
"  find  it:  if  you  find  ought  in  it  to  laugh 
"  at,  pity  while  you  laugh  ;  and  do  not,  by 
"  the  affectation  of  singularity,  expose 
"  yourself  to  ridicule,  more  just  than  that 
"  you  bestow.17 

PAUL. 

Then  I  suppose  1  must  be  content  to  eat 
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my  dinner,  in  company  with  a  hundred  pair 
of  eyes,  as  usual. 

OSRIC. 

Does  it  not  look  a  little  like  vanity  to 
suppose  that  every  body  must  be  occupied 
in  regarding  you  ?  And  be  assured  that  the 
bashful  awkwardness  betrayed  by  some 
people  in  company,  has  its  foundation  fre- 
quently in  that  mean  principle,  rather  than  in 
genuine  modesty.  Besides,  such  insignifi- 
cant troubles  as  those  which  appear  to  have 
induced  you  to  turn  hermit,  it  might  perhaps 
shew  some  resolution  to  subdue,  but  it  is 
dastardly  to  flee  from  them. 
PAUL. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Osric;  you  have 
converted  me.  But  you  will  not  object  to 
our  finishing  the  hut,  now  we  have  pro- 
ceeded so  far  with  it  ? 

OSRIC. 

I  think  we  might  find  abetter  employment. 
But  so  long  as  we  don't  build  eastles  in  the 
air,  under  the  names  of  rural  hermitages  and 
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desert  islands,  there  can  be  no  great  harm, 
as  Miss  Tabithasays,  in  building  a  wooden 
hut  in  a  haulm  field. 

PAUL. 

And  there  may  be  a  pleasure,  you'll  allow, 
in  the  idea  that  a  house  is  one's  own,  be  it 
ever  so  homely. 

OSRIC. 

True:  did  it  deserve  to  be  called  a  house, 
when  the  labour  is  over, 
PAUL, 
But  if  I  make  it  answer  the  purposes  of 


You  are  not  perfectly  cured  yet  of  your 
hermitage  mania,  I  perceive,  Paul:  but 
come,  enough  has  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  let  us  pursue  the  work  we  have  chosen, 
and  industriously. 

By  the  united  efforts  of  the  now  reconciled 
friends,  the  hut  was  soon  seen  complete; 
exciting  the  derision  of  the  villagers,  and  a 
compassionate  smile  from  Miss  Tabitha; 
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though  in  reality,  while  the  boughs,  with 
which  it  was  interlaced  above  and  around, 
remained  green,  its  appearance  was  not  uii- 
pleasing.  It  had  besides  the  accompani- 
ments of  a  rudely  formed  chimney,  and  an 
aperture  termed  a  window ;  neither  of  which 
Paul's  former  architectural  attempts  had 
possessed:  and  when  after  so  much  extra- 
ordinary effort  and  contrivance,  its  owner 
saw  himself  sole  master  of  the  verdant  dwel- 
ling, the  consequential  strut,  and  the  airs  of 
possession  he  assumed  beneath  its  lowly  roof, 
could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Osric, 
who  saw  that  the  embers  of  hermit- pride  yet 
glowed  within  the  bosom  of  the  recent  con- 
vert. Neither  was  he  pleased  to  observe 
that  Paul  was  far  better  entertained  with 
the  hut  than  with  his  company  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  holidays;  though  he 
contrived  occasionally  to  turn  this  circum- 
stance to  profit,  by  bringing  the  books  he 
had  lately  purchased,  and  reading  them  un- 
der its  shade,  as  the  season  proved  remark- 
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ably  hot,  with  his  companion ;  and  the  latter 
to  do  him  justice,  though  he  preferred  his 
leafy  abode,  either  with  or  without  Osric,  to 
Osric  alone,  yet  always  received  the  youth 
with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  was  much 
gratified  with  his  society. 

Thus  passed  the  vacation  :  Osric  varying 
his  mental  pursuits  with  healthful  walks, 
Paul  his  meditations  in  the  hut  with  the 
employment  of  parching  peas  and  roasting 
potatoes;  Miss  Tabitha willingly  affording 
him  the  latter  agreeably  to  promise.  The 
day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  pupils 
came  at  last,  and  Osric  wished  his  friend  to 
leave  the  haulm  field  on  that  afternoon  at 
least,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with 
him  to  meet  Mr.  Osgood  and  their  school- 
fellows at  some  distance  from  the  village. 
But  Paul  refused,  saying  that  he  would 
remain  in  the  hut  to  prepare  wine  and 
roasted  potatoes  for  a  few  of  his  particular 
friends. 

Osric,  therefore,  trudged  sturdily  along 
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the  London  road  without  him,  and  had  not 
gone  more  than  a  few  miles,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  cavalcade,  enveloped  with  clouds 
of  dust,  approaching.  He  was  greeted 
with  shouts  from  the  youthful  train,  the 
moment  he  was  seen  by  them,  and  Mr. 
Osgood,  who  was  in  the  first  chaise,  im- 
mediately ordered  it  to  stop  to  admit  him. 
Kindly  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  the  pre- 
ceptor then  enquired  for  Paul,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  should  not  have  accom- 
panied him.  Osric  was  therefore  obliged  to 
recount  all  the  circumstances  of  the  erection 
of  the  hut;  and  related  besides  the  conver- 
sations they  had  held  together  on  the  subject 
of  hermitages  and  desert  islands.  When 
he  had  concluded,  "It  is  a  pity,"  said  Mr. 
Osgood,  "  that  Paul,  who  has  naturally  a 
good  disposition,  should  indulge  in  so  un- 
sociable a  spirit:  I  sincerely  wish  his  com- 
plete cure,  yet  I  shall  be  sorry  if  his  folly 
ever  subjects  him  to  any  serious  privation, 
or  unlucky  incident,  as  its  consequence. 
s3 
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The  chaises  now  rapidly  approached  the 
village.  The  evening  advanced,  and  one 
of  the  pupils  remarking  the  uncommonly 
vivid  effect  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the 
western  sky,  Mr.  Osgood's  attention  was 
excited,  and  he  observed,  "vivid  indeed  I 
the  splendour  appears  more  than  natural !" 
On  turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  the  school- 
house,  the  village  spire,  and  the  lofty 
poplars,  all  stood  in  seeming  darkness,  as 
contrasted  with  the  strong  red  light  of  the 
sky  hehind  them.  Mr.  Osgood  was  visibly 
alarmed,  though,  merely  desiring  the  post- 
boy to  drive  as  fast  as  possible,  he  repressed 
his  emotion:  but  when,  in  a  few  minutes, 
it  became  evident  that  the  glare  proceeded 
from  the  haulm  field  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  Osric,  turning  pale,  exclaimed  "  Paul ! 
Paul!  he  has  surely  set  fire  to  the  hut!" 
"Doubtless!"  replied  Mr.  Osgood;  and 
the  post-boy,  who  had  also  observed  the 
light,  hearing  the  exclamation  of  the  travel- 
lers within,  waited  not  for  commands,  but 
re-lashed  his  horses  to  their  utmost  speed. 
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They  arrived.  Mr.  Osgood,  darting  from 
the  chaise,  followed  by  Osric  and  the  other 
pupils,  rushed  through  the  house,  and  on 
gaining  the  shrubbery  behind  it,  beheld  the 
haulm  field  one  wide  scene  of  conflagration. 
Osric's  surmise  was  literally  correct,  for 
Paul,  having  left  the  hut  to  obtain  potatoes, 
after  lighting  a  fire  within  it  for  the  purpose 
of  roasting  them,  on  returning  found  that  the 
flame  had  by  some  means  communicated  to 
the  walls  of  his  dwelling,  and  not  only  wrapt 
it,  but  the  angle  of  the  edge  behind,  and  the 
haulm  in  front,  in  a  general  blaze.  Any 
attempt  that  he  couldmaketo quench  thefire 
would  have  been  idle  and  unavailing,  for  the 
hut,  thehedge-  trees,  and  stubble,  all  parched 
as  they  were  by  a  long  previous  drought, 
burnt  with  a  fury  inconceivable,  particularly 
as  a  strong  evening  breeze  had  just  set  in, 
which  spread  the  raging  devastation,  and 
even  threatened  to  carry  the  flames  to  the 
academy.  Notwithstanding,  after  a  mo- 
ment's observation,  and  seeing  that  Paul 
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himself,  who  with  a  countenance  of  terror 
now  approached,  was  safe  from  the  devour- 
ing element,  Mr.  Osgood  grew  calm, 
contenting  himself  with  a  reprimanding 
look,  and,  remarking  that  the  road  which 
separated  the  field  from  the  shrubbery 
would  most  probably  terminate  the  mischief, 
added,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  wind  had 
no£  blown  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  which 
case  the  wood  must  almost  inevitably  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  other  chaises  had  now  come  up,  and 
the  road  just  mentioned  was  filled  with  the 
pupils  and  the  wondering  villagers,  till  the 
increasing  heat  compelled  them  to  retire. 

As  Mr.  Osgood  anticipated,  however, 
the  flames,  wanting  fuel  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hedge  which  bordered  on  the  road, 
expired  of  themselves,  and  the  field  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  onlya  black  surf  ace,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  expiring  embers,  the  remains 
of  the  yellow  haulm.  Providentially,  also, 
the  ground  on  each  side  of  Mr.  Osgood's 
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field  was  lying  fallow,  so  that  the  damage 
in  those  directions  extended  only  to  the 
hedges,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remained ; 
and  the  wood,  as  before  observed,  was  se- 
cured by  the  wind's  setting  strongly  from  it. 
We  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  the 
proper  severity  with  which  Mr.  Osgood 
regarded  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  calamity ; 
the  restitution  the  father  of  that  youth  felt 
himself  obliged  to  make  to  Mr.  O.  for  his 
loss  of  property  on  the  occasion ;  the  kind 
sympathy  of  Osric;  with  the  general  jeers 
of  his  other  school-fellows  and  the  villagers : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  Paul  was  never  hence- 
forward troubled  with  longings  for  a  desert 
island,  or  a  lonely  hermitage;  nor  ever 
again  thought  of  assuming  the  habits  and 
character  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 


TALE  iv. 
THE  FAITHFUL  CREOLE  LAD; 

OR, 

Crial  !>2  Jfurg. 


SUBJECT  OF  INSTRUCTION — Principles  of  the 
Trial  by  Jury. 


OSRIC,  the  Creole  lad,  mentioned  in  our 
preceding  Tale,  was  distinguished  among 
the  young  academicians  by  an  affectionate 
regard  towards  Mr.  Osgood  and  his  family, 
and  a  zeal  for  whatever  related  to  their 
interests,  that  resembled  the  ardent  attach- 
ment of  a  son,  rather  than  the  respectful 
devotion  of  a  scholar. 

Separated  from  his  parents  in  Jamaica  by 
the  immense  ocean,  he  seemed  to  consider 
Mr.  Osgood  as  a  second  father;  and,  ani- 
mated by  the  wannest  natural  affections, 
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bestowed  them  without  reserve  on  his  parent 
by  adoption.  Not  that  his  sense  of  filial  love 
and  duty  was  at  all  diminished  by  absence 
from  his  native  home ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
fervent  prayers  were  daily  breathed  for  his 
far-distant  relatives;  and  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart  was  to  return  to  the  island  which  gave 
him  birth:  but  the  very  deprivation  he 
experienced  of  the  paternal  roof,  appeared 
to  inspire  him  with  the  stronger  attachment 
to  that,  beneath  which  he  received  instruc- 
tion, blended  with  the  most  friendly  and 
endearing  kindness.  Yet,  strange  as  at  the 
outset  it  may  appear,  Osric  was  at  one 
period  of  his  education,  implicated  with  one 
of  his  school-fellows,  in  a  charge  of  the 
blackest  nature,  made  by  the  preceptor 
himself. 

The  pupils,  one  morning,  were  all  seated 
at  their  several  desks,  and  the  hum  of  in- 
dustrious occupation  had  commenced  in  the 
school-room,  when  Mr.  Osgood,  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  kis  seat,  commanded 
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and  the  doors  to  be  closed.  In  an  instant, 
the  falling  of  a  pin  would  have  beea 
distinctly  audible  in  a  room,  in  which  a 
hundred  youths,  with  their  various  ushers, 
were  assembled;  and  anxiety,  curiosity, 
and  suspense,  for  a  moment  universally  per- 
vaded. The  tutor  rose,  with  a  mixture  of 
sadness  and  severity  in  his  countenance, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me,  young 
"  gentlemen,  to  be  compelled  to  address 
"  you  this  morning  on  a  subject,  which,  I 
"  am  persuaded,  will  give  infinite  distress 
"  to  the  generality  of  those  before  me.  Last 
"  night,  my  property  was  attacked  by  a 
"  robber! — you  are  surprised,  and  shocked, 
"  I  see;  you  will  be  more  so,  when  I  tell  you 
"  that  you  are  all  personally  acquainted  with 
"  the  culprit:  that  he  is  within  this  very 
"  room,  and  even  now  seated  amongst  you ! 
"  Yet,  gentlemen,  I  confess  I  know  not  to 
"  whom  exactly  to  impute  the  heinous 
"  attempt:  for  though  my  suspicions  rest 
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"  solely  upon  one,  there  are  two  whom 
"  impartial  justice  demands  should  be  ar- 
"  raigned  for  the  offence,  since  two  were, 
"  in  appearance  at  least,  involved  in  the 
"  perpetration  of  it.  OSRIC  KINNARD,  and 
"  ARCHER  HAMILTON,  stand  forth!" 

The  faces  of  all  present  bore  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  emotions  of  shame,  grief,  and 
indignation,  during  this  introductory  ha- 
rangue; mingled  with  the  utmost  surprise, 
when  the  names  above  recited  were  pro- 
nounced. 

"  At  midnight,"  continued  Mr,  Osgood, 
as  Osric  and  Archer  advanced,  "  I  was 
"  awakened  by  a  noise  at  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
"  and  I  beheld  the  two  youths  now  before 
"  you  mutually  struggling,  and  each  ac- 
"  cusing  the  other  of  a  design  to  rob  my 
"  pocket-book,  which  certainly  had  been 
"  taken  from  my  coat  pocket  by  one  of 
"  them,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Osric. 
"  Both,  as  you  all  know,  have  slept  latterly 
"  in  separate  beds  in  my  chamber;  and 
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"  both  probably,  if  awake  at  the  time  when 
"  I  retired  to  rest,  saw  me  examine  the 
"  contents  of  the  book,  and  might  notice 
"  where  I  placed  it.  However  that  were, 
"  I  discovered  them  in  the  situation  I  have 
"  described;  and  being  unable  at  the  mo- 
"  ment,  from  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  to 
"  distinguish  signs  of  guilt  in  the  coun- 
"  tenance  of  either,  I  directed  them  both  to 
"  return  to  their  beds,  thinking  to  investi- 
"  gate  the  matter  fully  this  morning.  But 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  the  matchless 
"  artifice  and  effrontery  of  at  least  one  of 
"  these  boys,  my  endeavours  to  arrive  at 
"  the  truth  have  as  yet  been  unavailing. 
"  Not  but  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  J 
"  strongly  suspect  the  real  criminal,  but 
"  not  having,  from  the  nature  of  the  ciiv 
"  cumstances,  proofs  of  his  criminality,  I 
"  forbear  to  prejudice  your  minds  by  so 
"  much  as  hinting  at  the  youth  I  so  suspect. 
*'  No,  gentlemen,  far  be  it  from  me,  to 
*<  condemn  and  punish  upon  such  slight 
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"  grounds  as  my  own  surmises,  however 
"  justly,  in  appearance,  founded;  Iconsti- 
"  tute  yourselves  the  judges  of  these  lads, 
"  and  for  that  purpose  shall  put  them  upon 
C(  their  formal  trial.  Choose  from  amongst 
"  your  elders  a  judge  and  jury,  and  let  the 
"  accused  choose  each  his  counsel:  for  my 
"  own  part  I  shall  appear  simply  as  a  wit- 
"  ness;  and,  remember,  that  it  will  beyour 
"  duty  to  receive  my  evidence,  not  as  that 
"  of  your  preceptor,  but  as  of  some  person 
"  previously  unknown  to  you. 

"  I  appoint  the  trial  to  take  place  on  this 
"  day  fortnight;  and,  in  the  mean-time, 
"  absolutely  forbid  all  communication,  on 
"  this  or  any  other  subject,  with  Osric  Kin- 
"  nard  and  Archer  Hamilton;  who  are  to 
"  be  considered  prisoners  of  the  court  now 
"  constituted,  and  as  such  will  be  kept 
"  separately  confined,  and  allowed  alter- 
"  nately  the  privilege  of  air  and  exercise, 
"  when  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
"  their  health,  and  then  only.  And  I  trust 
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"  that  you  will  all  of  you  employ  the  inter- 
"  veiling  time  in  making  yourselves  ac- 
"  quainted  with  the  principles  of  that 
"  admirable  institution  of  our  country,  the 
"  Trial  by  Jury;  in  regard  to  which,  I 
"  dare  say,  some  of  you  may  be  able  to  afford 
"  information  to  the  rest:  while,  1  doubt 
"  not,  the  result  of  our  trial  will  be  your 
"  full  conviction  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
"  one  or  of  both  the  parties  accused,  as  well 
"  as  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  that  mode 
"  of  trial  itself,  and  its  eminently  happy 
"  tendency  to  develope,  in  most  cases,  the 
"  simple,  un vitiated  truth. 

"  Osric  Kinnard  and  Archer  Hamilton, 
"  proceed  immediately  to  the  apartments  I 
f(  have  named  to  you :  which  presume  not 
"  to  leave  without  my  special  permission 
"  until  you  receive  an  order  for  your  at- 
"  tendance  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  from 
"  this  day  instituted  for  the  investigation 
"  of  occult  offences  committed  in  the 
"  academy." 

T  3 
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In  silence  the  lads  obeyed  the  tutor's 
mandate;  and  Mr.  Osgood  then  command- 
ing1 the  general  attention  to  the  tasks  of  the 
morning,  scarcely  a  whisper  ensued  amongst 
the  pupils  till  play-time.  Then,  indeed,  the 
expression  of  the  various  sentiments  with 
which  Mr.  Osgood's  communication  was 
regarded,  became  loud  and  universal;  and 
whilst  that  of  admiration  for  their  preceptor's 
justice  and  impartiality  was  fervent  and 
unanimous,  that  of  indignant  horror  at  the 
attempt  upon  his  property  was  deservedly 
not  less  so.  Much,  too,  was  curiosity  excited , 
and  many  the  opinions  advanced,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of 
Osric  and  Archer;  some  affirming  that  both 
undoubtedly  were  guilty,  whilst  others 
maintained  that  Osric  only,  or  that  Archer 
only,  was  likely  so  much  as  to  conceive  of 
so  wicked  an  intention.  On  the  contrary, 
a  few  professed  to  suspend  their  opinions 
till  the  evidence,  and  examinations  of  each, 
had  been  gone  through  on  the  day  of  trial; 
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and  these  latter,  it  was  observed,  were  those 
who  made  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  com^ 
plying"  with  Mr.  Osgood's  injunction  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  peculiarly  English  institution, 
called  Trial  by  Jury. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these 
youths  in  particular,  will  be  seen  in  the 
occurrences  on  the  trial  itself;  for  Mr.  Os- 
good,  faithful  to  his  promise  to  concern 
himself  simply  as  a  witness  in  the  business, 
interfered  in  the  preparations  only  so  far  as 
to  provide  counsel,  jury,  and  witness  boxes, 
which  were  purposely  constructed  for  this 
and  similar  occasions.  The  senior  boy  was 
unanimously  elected  judge,  and  the  forty- 
eight  next  in  seniority  appointed  to  compose 
a  jury,  from  which  number  twelve  were 
afterwards  chosen  by  ballot,  to  act  on  the 
trial  pending,  subject  to  objection  from  the 
prisoners  themselves;  who,  in  case  of  such 
objection,  were  to  be  allowed  the  choice  of 
others  from  the  remaining  thirty-six.  Mr. 
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Oggood  himself  communicated  personally 
with  Osric  and  Archer  on  the  subject  of 
counsel,  and  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
of  each  was,  through  the  medium  of  the  pre- 
ceptor, appointed,  and  permitted  to  confer 
each  with  his  accused  friend  accordingly. 

From  a  regard  to  the  reputation  of  the 
parties  implicated,  Mr.  Osgood  would  will- 
ingly have  kept  the  proceedings  a  secret 
from  the  village;  but  finding  that  impossible, 
he  thought  it  best  to  adopt  a  contrary  re- 
solution, and,  by  requesting  the  attendance 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  to  make 
the  impression  upon  the  pupils  in  general 
more  solemn  and  striking.  Every  thing 
therefore  being  arranged,  and  the  visitors 
and  scholars  assembled  in  the  school-room 
on  the  day  appointed,  the  judge  seated  at 
Mr.  Osgood's  desk,  the  jury  in  their 
box,  and  Mr.  Osgood  himself  with  the 
visitors,  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  the  trial  commenced.  Previously, 
however,  to  the  opening  of  the  examinations, 
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the  judge  arose,   and  thus  addressed  the 
audience. 

"  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  PUPILS  orMucH- 
"  LORE  ACADEMY, — It  may  be  unnecessary 
"  to  remind  you  of  the  cause  of  your  assem- 
"  bling  here  this  day :  the  offence  imputed  to 
"  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  is  but  too  well 
"  known,  I  fear,  to  all  of  you  :  but  it  would 
"  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  let  this  opportu- 
"  nity  escape  of  expressing  the  sense  which, 
"  in  common  with  the  other  scholars,  I 
"  entertain  of  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Osgood 
"  in  permitting  this  free  and  fair  investiga- 
"  tioii  of  the  late  atrocious  attempt  upon  his 
"  personal  property.  I  am  sure  all  who 
"  hear  me  will  concur  in  the  sentiment,  that 
"  the  conduct  of  our  preceptor  in  transfer- 
"  ring  judgment  from  himself  to  us,  in  a 
'"  cause  so  peculiarly  his  own,  is  such  as  to 
"  merit  our  warmest  thanks,  and  is  in  itself 
"  an  obligation,  independent  of  those  we  are 
"  constantly  receiving  at  his  hands,  which 
"  we  may  vainly  hope  to  repay.  In  one 
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"  respect  only  am  I  the  subject  of  so  much 
"  as  a  hint  from  him,  relative  to  my  conduct 
"  on  this  occasion;  and  that  regards  the 
"  improvement  I  am  desired  to  use  my 
"  humble  endeavours  to  educe  from  it,  in 
"  an  explanation,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
"  younger  auditors,  of  the  principles  of  that 
"  palladium  of  the  British  constitution, 
"  Trial  by  Jury — to  which,  with  the  per- 
"  mission  of  this  assembly,  I  will  now 
"  proceed. 

"  That  this  noble,  I  had  almost  said 
"  sacred,  institution  originated  with  our 
"  Saxon  progenitors,  is  a  fact,  I  believe, 
"  generally  allowed ;  though  some  conceive 
"  it  to  have  existed,  with  some  variety  in 
"  its  general  features,  among  all  the  northern 
"  European  nations  coeval  with  them. 
*<  Others,  however,  derive  its  origin  from 
"  our  great  and  good  king  Alfred;  and, 
"  certainly,  we  cannot  attribute,  with 
"  greater  probability,  to  any  prince  who 
"  has  adorned  the  annals  of  our  country, 
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tc  the  conception  of  so  wise  and  excellent 
"  an  institution;  or,    at  all  events,  many 
"  great  and  important  improvements  in  it. 
"  But  the  perfection  in  which  we  find  it 
"  flourishing  in  our  own  times,  is,  doubt- 
"  less,  the  result  of  the  combined  experience 
"  of  the  centuries  that  have  subsequently 
"  elapsed — a  perfection  which  more  pecu  - 
"  liarly  has   rendered  our  legislature  the 
"  envy  and  admiration  of  foreigners,  and, 
u  in  more  than  one  instance  lattery,  the 
"  object   of  their  imitation  also.     Of  the 
"  grand  leading  principle  of  this  institu- 
"  tion  I  am  now  to  speak,  which  is  this : 
"  that  no  subject  of  the  British  empire  shall 
"  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
"  as  a  punishment  for  any  offence  laid  to 
"  his  charge,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
"  sovereign,  or  of  his   representative  the 
"  magistrate;  nor  until  he  shall  have  been 
"  adjudged  guilty  of  such  offence  by  twelve 
"  of  his  peers  or  equals  in  the  community : 
"  which  twelve  he  may,   previous   to   his 
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"  trial,  object  to  altogether,  or  to  particu- 
"  lar  individuals  among  them,  and  appoint 
"  others  of  his  own  choosing  in  their  room. 
"  Though  in  criminal  cases  he  is  not  by 
"  law  allowed  counsel,*  except  only  in 
"  prosecutions  for  treason,  and  though 
"  the  case  before  us  is  one  of  those  consi- 
"  dered  criminal  by  the  legislature;  yet,  by 
"  Mr.  Osgood's  particular  advice,  the  pri- 
"  soners  at  the  bar  have  each  chosen  coun- 
"  sel  for  themselves :  and  the  young  geiitle- 
"  men  nominated  by  them,  will,  I  have  no 
"  doubt,  from  the  zeal  they  have  displayed 
"  in  acquainting  themselves  with  the  duties 
"  of  their  office,  perform  them  to  the  full 
"  satisfaction  of  their  several  clients.  For 
"  my  own  part,  conscious  of  my  unworthi- 
"  ness  and  inability  adequately  to  acquit 
"  myself  in  the  high  station  delegated  to 
"  me  by  Mr.  Osgood,  I  have  to  throw  my- 
"  self,  in  unfeigned  humility,  upon  the 

*  Justly  considered  by  many  persons  a  defect  in  our  coin- 
uion  law. 
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"  indulgence  of  the  audience.  But  I 
"  cannot  conclude,  without  particularly 
"  impressing  upon  all  present,  that  our 
"  preceptor,  in  this  resignation  of  his.au- 
"  thority,  has  resigned  it,  for  the  time 
"  being,  in  toto;  and  comes  into  this  court 
"  as  an  aggrieved,  but,  in  all  other  respects, 
"  as  an  indifferent  person." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — You  will  con- 
"  sider,  without  favour  or  partiality,  of 
"  the  evidence  now  to  be  produced  before 
"  you ;  you  are  not  to  be  actuated  by  respect 
"  for  the  accuser  as  your  preceptor,  nor  by 
"  affection  for  the  prisoners  as  your  school- 
"  fellows,  in  the  verdict  you  will  pro-* 
"  nounce;  you  will  search  for  the  simple 
"  truth  in  your  own  consciences,  and  de^ 
"  cide  as  they  shall  spontaneously  direct 
"  you. 

"  You,  gentlemen,  counsel  fdr  the  prose- 
"  cution,  and  for  the  prisoners,  will  each 
"  and  all  of  you  devote  the  whole  powers  of 
"  your  understandings  and  your  eloquence 
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"  to  the  service  of  your  particular  clients ; 
"  severally  placing  yourselves,  in  your  own 
"  minds,  in  the  situations  of  the  parties  for 
"  whom  you  are  retained,  and  exerting 
"  your  every  faculty  accordingly. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  legal 
11  forms  established  in  our  courts  of  justice 
"  in  general,  will  be  adhered  to  as  strictly 
"  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will 
"  allow ;  and  I  trust  that  every  officer  of 
"  the  court,  as  well  as  those  I  have  more 
"  particularly  addressed,  will  be  faithful 
61  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.'* 

The  clerk  of  the  court*  now  read  the  in- 
dictment, in  which  Osric  Khmard  and 
Archer  Hamilton  were  charged,  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  with  an  attempt,  secretly 
and  feloniously,  by  force  and  arras,  to  take 
from  the  pocket-book  of  Maximus  Osgood, 
esq.,  gentleman,  and  their  preceptor, 
divers  promissory  notes,  purporting  to  be 

*   Called  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  the   King's-Bench 
jcourt. 
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of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  also  various  coins  of  the 
realm,  commonly  called  guineas  and  half- 
guineas,  in  part  or  the  whole  of  the  afore- 
said notes  and  coins,  then  in  and  contained 
by  the  said  pocket-book,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  the  property  of  their  said  preceptor : 
to  the  premises  charged  in  which  indictment, 
the  prisoners  were  called  upon  by  name  to 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

BOTH    THE    PRISONERS. 

Not  guilty. 

CLERK    OF    THE    COURT. 

How  will  you  be  tried  ? 

PRISONERS. 
(Insti  ucted  by  the  Judge. ) 
By  the  laws   of  our  country. 

CLERK    OF    THE    COURT. 

May  they  send  you  a  good  deliverance ! 

The  above  officer  then  read  over  the 
names  of  the  jury,  and  asked  the  prisoners 
if  they  had  any  objections  to  make  to  either 
of  them. 

u2 
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ARCHER   HAMILTON. 

I  object  to  James  Raymond,  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  court,  should  wish  to 
substitute  Peter  Martin. 
JUDGE. 

Peter  Martin  is  on  the  original  list  of  the 
jury,  chosen  by  your  school-fellows;  and 
your  request  is  complied  with. 

CLEKK    OF    THE    COURT. 

Osric  Kinnard,  have  you  any  objection 
to  make  to  the  present  jury  ? 

OSRIC    KINNARD. 

None,  sir. 

JUDGE. 

Crier,  pronounce  the  form  of  obligation 
before  the  jury-box. 

CRIER. 

You  shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true 
deliverance  make,  between  the  worshipful 
judge,  and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar;  and  a 
true  verdict  give,  according  to  the  evidence. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury: — You  are  assem- 
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bled  hi  that  box  to  decide  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  can  be  agi- 
tated in  the  society,  of  which  you  are  in  part 
the  members — a  question  so  important  as  to 
involve  the  very  existence  of  the  society 
itself:  for  I  think  it  requires  no  argument 
to  prove,  that  any  attempts,  of  whatever 
nature,  made  by  individuals  of  a  commu- 
nity against  its  existing  head,  strike  at  the 
very  vitals  of  that  community :  and  by  your 
verdict  of  this  day  you  will  shew  whether 
crimes  of  this  scandalous  nature,  are  to  be 
tolerated  in  an  academy  so  truly  respectable 
as  that  of  Muchlore,  or  whether  they  shall 
be  marked  by  your  strongest  reprobation, 
and  visited  with  the  highest  punishment 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  bestow.  For 
is  it  to  be  endured,  gentlemen,  that  our 
venerated  tutor  should  be  subjected  to  the 
attacks  of  midnight  robbers — those  robbers 
his  own  pupils,  blest  with  daily  opportuni- 
ties of  profiting  by  his  virtuous  precepts  and 
example,  loaded  with  countless  benefits 
u  3 
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from  him,  and  sleeping  not  merely  under 
his  roof,  but,  by  his  special  permission,  in 
his  own  chamber  ?  I  want  words  to  express 
my  abhorrence,  my  detestation,  of  this 
transcendantly  wicked,  this  utterly  abomi- 
nable act.  One  of  the  culprits,  1  regret  to 
say,  is  a  youth  more  particularly  bound  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Osgood ;  for  he 
is  not  merely  for  stated  periods,  but  through- 
out the  year  his  inmate,  and,  by  a  multitude 
of  paternal  kindnesses  from  the  preceptor  al- 
most his  child.  Of  the  other  criminal  less 
is  known  by,  I  believe,  the  generality  of  his 
associates,  since  but  a  short  time  has  elap- 
sed since  his  arrival  among  us;  but  thus 
much  at  least  we  all  know,  that  he  has  been 
long  enough  at  the  academy  to  have  better 
profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  preceptor, 
and  the  general  good  habits  of  his  school- 
fellows, than  to  be  found  capable  of  an  ac- 
tion so  base  as  that  with  which  he  stands 
charged  in  the  indictment.  I  am  compel- 
led, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  include  both 
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the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  individually  .or 
collectively,  in  the  accusation  of  the  truth  of 
which  you  are  to  be  the  judges  this  day; 
and  for  the  reason  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  consider  the  transaction  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  deliberate  attempt  of  both 
the  parties  to  accomplish  the  object  they 
had  in  view  ;  though  upon  the  discovery  of 
their  intention  by  Mr.  Osgood,  each,  to 
avoid  the  personal  consequences  to  himself, 
endeavored  to  throw  the  whole  guilt  upon 
the  other.  Most  happy  shall  I  be,  should 
your  verdict  enable  me  to  distinguish  be- 
tween guilt  and  innocence  in  their  case,  and 
most  willingly  shall  I  then  retract  my  pre- 
vious opinion ;  but  till  then,  duty  compels  me 
to  bring  the  accusation  in  its  present  form, 
to  secure,  at  least,  the  conviction  of  the  real 
offender,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
eluding  the  punishment  he  will  be  so  justly 
found  to  merit  from  you.  On  the  evidence 
I  have  now  to  bring  forward,  I  have  but 
one  remark  to  make;  and  that,  though  with 
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judge,  in  some  degree  in  contravention  of 
them.  The  learned  judge  has  told  you, 
gentlemen,  that  in  framing  your  verdict, 
you  must  deprive  the  respect  you  entertain 
for  Mr.  Osgood  of  its  habitual  influence — • 

JUDGE. 

I  am  compelled  to  interrupt  my  learned 
brother  in  his  argument:  my  observation 
merely  went  to  maintain  that  the  j  ury,  without 
losing  an  iota  of  their  habitual  respect  for  Mr. 
Osgood,  should  not  allow  that  respect,  by 
operating  upon  their  verdict,  to  obtain,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  an  undue  influence. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Again,  with  all  submission  to  the  learned 
judge,  must  I  protest  against  his  doctrine. 
What!  gentlemen,  is  it  then  possible  that 
respect  for  your  tutor  should  obtain  over 
you  an  undue  influence  ?  Are  not  his  words 
the  words  of  truth  herself,  and  must  not 
you  receive  them  as  such?  When  he  tells 
you  that  the  conduct  of  one  or  of  both  these 
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youths  was  so  and  so,  is  there  an  earthly 
circumstance  that  can  excite  a  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  relation  ?  I  am  glad,  gen- 
tlemen, to  perceive  in  your  countenances  a 
universal  assent  to  my  position ;  and  again  I 
repeat  that  too  much  respect  cannot  by  possi- 
bility be  paid  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Osgood. 

JUDGE. 

The  warmth  of  my  worthy  brother,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  does  more  honor  to  his 
heart,  than  to  his  legal  knowledge.  My  office 
imperatively  requires  of  me  to  know  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  to  pay  no  deference  to 
the  rank  and  circumstances  of  a  witness ;  and 
in  consequence  to  charge  the  jury  according- 
ly. We  had  better  proceed  with  the  evidence. 

COUNSEL    FOR    THE    PROSECUTION. 

My  only  evidence  is  that  of  Maximus  Os- 
good,  esq.  our  preceptor,  himself;  since, 
from  the  circumstances  he  is  plaintiff  and 
sole  witness,  unless  my  learned  brothers 
should  be  able  either  of  them,  to  educe  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  their  several  clients,  from 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 
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CRIER. 

Maximus  Osgood,  esq.  come  into  court. 
[Mr.  Osgood  immediately  took  his  station 
in  the  witnesses  box.] 

You  are  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  upon  pain 
of  the  high  displeasure  of  this  court,  now  by 
special  authority  assembled. 

COUNSEL    FOR    THE    PROSECUTION. 

Your  name,  sir,  is  Maximus  Osgood,  and 
you  are  the  proprietor  of  Muchlore  acade- 
my ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

My  name  is  Maximus  Osgood,  and  I  am 
the  proprietor  of  Muchlore  academy. 

COUNSEL. 
The  prisoners  at  the  bar  are  your  pupils  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

They  are. 

COUNSEL. 

The  same  charged  with  the  felonious  at- 
tempt in  the  indictment  ? 

MR.   OSGOOD. 

Exactly  so. 
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COUNSEL. 

Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  put  the  court  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  relative  to  that  attempt. 

[Mr.   Osgood  here  repeated  the  circum- 
stances already  known  to  our  readers.] 
COUNSEL. 

At  what  hour  of  the  night  was  the  attempt 
made? 

MR*  OSGOOD. 

At  midnight. 

COUNSEL, 

What  was  your  immediate  conclusion  as 
to  the  nature  and  object  of  this  attack  upon 
your  pocket-book  ? 

MR.   OSGOOD. 

That  the  undoubted  object  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  prisoners  had  been  to  rifle  it. 

COUNSEL. 
And  to  take  from  it  its  contents? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

Certainly. 

COUNSEL. 

Did  not  the  prisoners  mutually  accuse 
each  other  of  such  an  intention  ? 
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MR.  OSGOOD. 

They  did. 

COUNSEL. 

And,  from  their  mutual  recriminations, 
did  not  the  probability,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  possibility,  of  the  felonious  intentions 
of  both  occur  to  you ;  which  these  recrimi- 
nations were  merely  meant  to  disguise,  as 
to  the  party  by  whom  they  were  immediately 
made,  while  they  tended  to  fix  the  whole 
guilty  intent  upon  the  other  ?  Did  not,  I 
beg  to  repeat,  the  possibility  of  the  criminal 
designs  of  both  instantly  occur  to  you? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

It  did,  for  a  moment — the  bare  possi- 
bility. 

COUNSEL. 

And,  in  the  morning,  upon  your  re- 
examination  of  the  prisoners,  did  not  that 
impression  remain  with  you  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

In  a  degree,  certainly;  but  intermingled 
with  such  strong  suspicions  relative  to  one 
only  of  the  parties — 
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JUDGE. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  the  propriety  of  not  naming  those  suspi- 
cions at  present,  or  at  least  not  the  object 
of  them.  Facts  only  can  be  received  as 
evidence  by  the  court. 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  what  you 
have  just  advanced,  and  was  not  going  to 
mention  the  object  of  my  suspicions,  or  the 
suspicions  themselves,  except  as  they  tend- 
ed to  prove  that  the  impression  dwelt  upon 
by  the  learned  counsel  existed  in  a  degree 
only,  subsequently  to  the  re-examination. 
COUNSEL. 

Still,  you  admit,  that,  on  the  morning  in 
question,  the  impression  as  to  the  guilt  of 
both  the  prisoners  continued,  in  a  degree, 
to  exist? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

I  must,  however  reluctantly,  admit  it. 

COUNSEL. 

That  is  sufficient. — You  see,  gentlemen, 
VOL.  i.  x 
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that  the  most  material  feature  of  my  case  is 
substantiated  by  the  clear  and  decisive, 
however  reluctant,  admission  of  the  witness. 
Doubtless  you  will  think  with  me,  that  th« 
flagrant  act  committed  on  that  night,  must 
be  considered  as  the  act  of  both  the  pri- 
soners; since  it  is  impossible,  but  by  the 
suspicions  and  surmises  of  the  plaintiff,  to 
make  a  distinction  between  them.  I  con- 
ceive that  I  need  not  detain  you  any  longer 
upon  the  subject:  Mr.  Osgood's  testimony 
we  cannot  doubt;  and  it  appears  conclusive, 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  of 
the  guilty  intentions  of  the  prisoners  both 
individually  and  collectively. 

COUNSEL  FOR  ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

My  learned  brother  seems  to  consider  a; 
cause  settled  and  concluded,  when,  to  my 
feeble  comprehension,  it  is  but  just  entered 
into.  Like  my  learned  brother,  however,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  allow  myself  to  doubt 
the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff;  but  I  must 
iutreat  the  jury  to  remember  that  three  ways 
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of  considering  the  point  at  issue  do  actually 
exist :  one,  that  of  treating  the  prisoners  as 
guilty  in  their  collective  capacity ;  another, 
that  of  allowing  OsricKinnard,  and  another, 
Archer  Hamilton,  to  he  the  criminal  indi- 
vidually. I  will  go  farther,  gentlemen, 
and  contend  that  the  innocence  of  the  one 
can  only  he  proved  hy  making  manifest  the 
guilt  of  the  other:  and  1  do  assume  that  the 
innocent  prisoner  is  Archer  Hamilton,  my 
client.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  the  suspicions  of  the  plaintiff 
alluded  to  (although  he  has  so  handsomely 
declined  naming  their  object,)  were  pointed 
at  the  other  prisoner ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  claim  leave  to  enter  upon  my 
cross-examination.  —  Will  you  have  the 
goodness,  sir,  to  inform  the  jury  in 
whose  hands  you  perceived  your  pocket- 
book,  on  your  first  discovery  of  the  theft 
intended  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

In  the  hands  of  Osric  Kinnard. 
x  2 
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COUNSEL. 

Did  not  one  of  the  prisoners  appear  per- 
fectly astounded  at  the  accusation  of  the 
other;  and  who  was  he  that  appeared  thus 
astounded  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

Osric  Kinnard. 

COUNSEL. 

Did  not  one  of  the  parties  actually  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  pocket-book  from  your 
observation ;  and  who  was  it  that  made  this 
attempt  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

Osric  Kinnard. 

COUNSEL. 

Very  well.  No  circumstances,  I  con- 
ceive, could  be  more  favourable  to  my  client. 
Farther :  on  the  morning  following,  did  not 
one  of  the  prisoners  intreat  you  not  to  make 
a  public  exposure  of  the  affair  among  the  pu- 
pils ;  and  who  was  it  that  thus  intreated  you  ? 
MR.  OSGOOD. 

Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  it  was  Osric 
Kinnard. 
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COUNSEL. 

From  simple  personal  fear,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  concluding.  On  the  contrary, 
did  not  Archer  Hamilton  beg  that  a  full 
enquiry  into  his  conduct  might  be  immedi- 
ately instituted  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

He  did. 

COUNSEL. 

Was  the  prisoner  Hamilton  confident, 
and  apparently  unconcerned  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

He  was. 

COUNSEL. 

Was  the  prisoner  Kinnard  equally  un- 
moved ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

No:  he  was  affected,  even  to  tears. 
COUNSEL. 

I  am  not  a  little  concerned  to  be  obliged 
to  the  display  of  so  black  a  preface,  as  it 
regards  Osric  Kinnard,  to  the  statement  I 

x3 
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shall  now  call  upon  my  client  to  make,  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  transaction. 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

Am  I,  then,  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  my 
own  defence? 

JUDGE. 

Undoubtedly:  and  the  court  will  hear 
you  with  the  most  patient  attention.  You 
are  now  to  relate  every  circumstance  you 
think  calculated  to  operate  in  your  favour. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  inst.  I  slept  in 
Mr.  Osgood's  apartment,  as  did  Osric 
Kinnard. 

JUDGE. 

In  a  separate  bed  from  the  other  prisoner, 
I  presume? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

O  yes,  in  a  separate  bed,  your  worship. 
At  midnight,  when  it  was  totally  dark,  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Osgood's 
bed,  as  Mr.  Osgood  himself  did— 
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JUDGE. 

Very  possibly — but  please  to  confine 
yourself  to  the  question.  At  this  period  of 
the  proceedings  we  want  only  your  simple 
statement,  and  do  not  require  Mr.  Osgood's 
confirmation  of  any  part  of  it;  which,  in- 
deed, you  have  only  to  be  conscious  of 
your  own  correctness  to  consider,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  after  this  hint  consider  it, 
unnecessary. 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

I  thank  your  worship.  Naturally  feeling 
myself  rather  alarmed  at  the  noise  I  speak 
of,  I  got  out  of  bed  to  acertain  the  cause  of 
it;  when  I  found  Osric  Kinnard  with  Mr. 
Osgood's  pocket-book  in  his  hand,  and  the 
coat  from  which  he  had  taken  it — 

JUDGE. 

Did  you  then  see  him  take  it  from  the 
coat?  It  was  dark,  I  think,  you  said? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

No,  your  worship,  1  did  not  see  him  take 
it  from  the  coat,  to  be  sure,  it  was  too  dark 
for  that,  as  your  worship  observes* 
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JUDGE. 

Never  mind  what  I  observe :  if  you  did 
not  actually  see  the  other  prisoner  take  it 
from  the  coat,  you  are  at  liberty  only  to 
suppose  that  he  had  so  taken  it.  Is  that  what 
you  wish  to  say  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

Exactly,  your  worship :  and  the  coat  was 
lying  on  the  ground. 

JUDGE. 
Very  well:  now  go  on  with  your  story. 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

I  immediately  attempted  to  wrest  the  book 
out  of  his  hand,  but  he  struggled  hard  to 
keep  it,  and  the  noise  we  made  together 
awoke  Mr.  Osgood. 

JUDGE. 
What!  wasit£A«£noiseawokeMr.  Osgood? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON.    (iN    SURPRISE.) 

Your  worship ! 

JUDGE. 

Proceed  :  only  be  careful  what  you  say. 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

On  Mr.  Osgood' s  enquiring  what  was  the 
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matter,  Osric  tried  to  conceal  the  pocket- 
book  by  thrusting'  it  under  the  bed-clothes, 
but  this  I  prevented,  and  accused  him  of  an 
attempt  to  steal  its  contents:  when  after  a 
pause,  (of  affright,  as  I  conclude,)  he 
brought  the  same  accusation  against  me. 
But,  me  \  I'm  sure  J  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  taking  any  thing  out  of  the 
pocket-book :  1  didn't  even  know  before  that 
Mr.  Osgood  had  a  pocket-book. 

JUDGE. 

Well,  well,  we  do  not  want  so  many  as- 
sertions on  the  subject.  Have  you  any 
thing  more  to  say? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

No,  your  worship. 

COUNSEL    FOR    OSRIC    KINNARD. 

Then,  with  his  worship's  permission,  I 
will  now  cross  examine  this  prisoner  in  be- 
half of  my  client. 

JUDGE. 

Certainly:  you  possess  that  privilege. 
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COUNSEL. 

Archer  Hamilton,  as  you  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  of  this  company,  you 
are  now  called  upon  to  reveal  the  simple 
truth,  and  reply,  without  hesitation  or 
prevarication  to  such  questions  as  I  shall 
put  to  you.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  jury  with 
any  previous  remarks,  as  my  brother  coun- 
sel has  done ;  in  my  case  they  will  not  be 
needed :  but  shall  simply  observe,  in  com- 
mon with  my  learned  brother  who  last 
addressed  the  gentleman  in  that  box,  that 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  either  of  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar,  it  is  necessary,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  first  to  make  mani- 
fest the  guilt  of  the  other:  and  thus  manifest, 
Archer  Hamilton,  shall  I  make  your  guilt, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  Nay,  look 
not  alarmed,  sir — 

COUNSEL    FOR    HAMILTON. 

I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
court.  Is  it  allowable  for  counsel  to  use 
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the  solemn  stare,  and  the  big  tone,  and 
such  like  artificial  means,  thus,  for  the  in- 
timidation of  a  prisoner  ? 

COUNSEL    FOR    KINNARD. 

BrotherJ  brother!  it  is  the  language  of 
indignant  astonishment  at  the  most  auda- 
cious, the  most  shameless  effrontery  that 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  an  academy, 
that  I  use :  my  cause  requires  no  artificial 
means  to  support  it;  and  if  yon  arch  crim- 
inal trembles  at  my  words,  it  is  not  in  their 
feeble  eloquence,  but  in  his  own  recoiling 
conscience,  that  we  must  look  for  the  occa- 
sion of  it. 

JUDGE. 

However,  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
examinations  of  counsel,  I  must  observe, 
brother,  that  as  yet  you  have  proved  no  thing; 
and  that  your  language,  therefore,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  trial,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered indecorous  and  unbecoming:  besides 
you  should  consider  that  your  warmth  may 
injure  your  own  cause,  by  rendering  you 
unequal  to  the  adequate  support  of  it. 
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COUNSEL    FOR    KINNARD. 

I  humbly  thank  the  learned  judge  for  his 
advice,  but  ray  cause  will  be  found  too  well 
supported  by  the  two  grand  pillars  of  evi- 
dence, truth  and  consistency,  to  be  materi- 
ally benefited  by  the  exertion  of  any  talents, 
however  shining ;  or  to  be  materially  injured 
by  the  humble  efforts  of  abilities  so  slen- 
der even  as  mine.  Archer  Hamilton  I  shall 
begin  with  your  very  last  observation ;  an 
observation  wholly  uncalled  for,  but  In 
which  you  have  made  apparent  yotrnSWh 
falsehood.  I  think  you  said  that  till  the 
night  of  the  2nd.  instant  you  did'nt  even 
know  that  Mr.  Osgood  had  a  pocket-book. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

I  did,  sir,  and  I  repeat  it;  till  that  night  I 
did'nt  know  that  Mr.  Osgood  had  a.  pocket- 
book. 

COUNSEL. 

So,  sir,  you  have  recovered  your  assu- 
rance, I  find.  But  I  will  in  some  measure 
let  you  off  upon  this  point,  and  allow  you  to 
say  if  you  think  proper,  that  you  had  forgot- 
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ten\t ;  though  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  think 
it  right  to  refresh  your  memory  a  little. 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

I  do  not  wish  for  favours,  sir.  I  say  posi- 
tively I  did'nt  Mow  that  Mr.  Osgood  had  a. 
pocket-book. 

COUNSEL. 

Not  so  fast,  good  sir,  not  so  fast ;  or  you 
may  possibly  repent  your  speed.  As  I  said 
before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  refresh  your 
memory  a  little,  as  it  is  quite  clear,  at  least, 
that  you  have  forgotten  a  slight  conversation 
you  held  with  John  Tomlinson  only  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  attempt  upon  the 
pocket-book.  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
such  a  conversation,  ah?  No  answer:  then 
I  suppose  John  Tomlinson  must  assist  also 
in  refreshing  your  memory.  Call  John 
Tomlinson. 

CRIER. 

John  Tomlinson,  come  into  court.  [He 
was  admitted  into  the  witnesses  box.]  You 
shall  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  &c. 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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COUNSEL 

Your  name  is  John  Tomlinson  ? 

WITNESS. 
Yes,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

Please  to  repeat  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  you  and  Archer  Hamil- 
ton at  the  time  alluded  to. 
WITNESS. 

Archer  Hamilton  and  I  were  standing- 
together  in  the  school-yard,  when — 

COUNSEL    FOR    HAMILTON. 

You  are  not  asked,  sir,  were  either  of 
you  were  standing:  speak  to  the  point, 
and  use  neither  circumlocution  nor  pre- 
varication :  if  you  do,  I  shall  certainly  de- 
tect you. 

COUNSEL    FOR    KINNARD. 

Brother,  do  not  attempt  to  confuse  my 
witness. 

COUNSEL    FOR    HAMILTON. 

The  whole  court  are  witnesses,  brother, 
that  you  sufficiently  confused  my  client. 
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COUNSEL    FOR    KINNARD. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  admit  that,  brother; 
it  makes  but  little  for  your  cause. 
JUDGE. 

Pray  let  the  witness  proceed  with  his 
evidence.  John  Tomlinson,  you  said,  I 
think,  you  and  the  prisoner  Hamilton  were 
standing-  together  in  the  school-yard?  — 
well  ? 

WITNESS. 

Yes,  your  worship;  when  Mr.  Bragge, 
the  butcher,  came  and  asked  Mr.  Osgood, 
if  it  would  be  convenient  to  let  him  have  a 
little  money  on  account. 

COUNSEL    FOR    KIISNARD. 

Mr.  Osgood,  I  believe,  was  then  enter- 
ing the  school -yard  ? 

WITNESS. 

He  was,  sir;  and  on  Mr.  Bragge's  mak- 
ing that  request,  he  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  gave  him  several  notes  from  it. 
COUNSEL. 

And  did  not  the  prisoner  Hamilton  make 
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some  observation  relative  to  the  pocket-book 
on  that  occasion  ? 

WITNESS. 

Yes,  sir:  he  said  "  what  a  handsome  green 
morocco  pocket-book!  isn't  it,  Tomlinsou? 
How  much  I  should  like  such  an  one!" 

COUNSEL. 
And  what  reply  did  you  make? 

WITNESS. 

I  only  laughed,  and  said  "  yes,  I  dare  say 
you  would,  and  the  money  in  it  too."  And 
then  Hamilton  said  yes,  and  seemed  to  sigh ; 
but  I  thought  no  more  about  it  till  I  heard  of 
the  attempt  at  the  robbery, 

COUNSEL. 

Very  well,  John  Tomlinson ;  I  have  no 
farther  occasion  for  you.  So  then,  Archer 
Hamilton,  you  had  entirely  forgotten  this 
short  dialogue  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  I  am  sure. 

COUNSEL. 

I    believe    you ;     but    an    old  proverb 
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says,  "Liars  should  have  good  memories," 
you  know. 

COUNSEL    FOR    HAMILTON. 

I  object,  and  strongly,  to  the  term  "  liars," 
used  by  iny  learned  friend :  it  is  indecorous 
in  this  court,  and  if  applied  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  my  client,  I  must  consider  it  as  a 
personal  affront  to  myself. 

COUNSEL    FOR    KINNARD. 

I  merely  quoted  the  proverb,  brother :  and 
I  believe  none  present  will  consider  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  the  application. 

JUDGE. 

I  rather  think  the  general  sense  of  the 
court  will  render  the  explanation  amply- 
sufficient. 

COUNSEL    FOR    KINNARD. 

Well,  Archer  Hamilton,  I  must  think  it  a 
little  strange  that,  after  this  conversation, 
you  should  have  so  utterly  forgotten  the 
"  green  morocco  pocket-book:"  indeed,  to 
tell  you  the  truth  plainly,  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible.  But,  to  proceed  to  something 
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more  important.  On  getting  out  of  your 
bed,  as  you  have  described,  on  the  night  of 
the  intended  robbery,  did  you  say  you  saw 
the  prisoner  Kinnard  at  the  foot  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  bed,  with  the  pocket-book  in 
his  hand  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

I  did,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

You  positively  say  you  saw  Osric  Kin- 
nard in  the  attitude  mentioned  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

I  positively  say  it. 

COUNSEL. 

Vastly  good;  but  do  not  be  too  positive. 
Pray  how  did  you  know  the  pocket-book  in 
question  to  be  Mr.  Osgood's  pocket-book  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

Sir?    How  did  I  know  it  to  be  Mr.  Os- 
good's pocket-book,  sir  ? 
COUNSEL. 

No  equivocation,  sir:  how,  I  ask  you, 
did  you  know  that  identical  pocket-book  to 
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be  Mr.  Osgood's  ? — You  are  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer,  I  see :  shall  I  supply  you  with  one  ? 
You  need  not  now  be  ashamed,  you  know, 
to  acknowledge  your  recollection  of  the 
pocket-book:  therefore,  we'll  suppose  you 
knew  it  again  because  it  was  a  green  pocket- 
book:  was  that  the  case?  No  doubt  you 
saw  that  it  was  a  green  pocket-book  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

O  yes,  I  saw  it  was  a  green  pocket-book. 

COUNSEL. 

You  will  positively  say  then  that  you  saw 
the  pocket-book  to  be  green? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

Yes,  sir,  I  will  positively  say  it. 

COUNSEL. 

And,  that,  as  it  was  a  green  pocket-book, 
you  knew  it  to  be  Mr.  Osgood's  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

Yes,  sir,  it  was  for  that  reason  I  knew  it 
to  be  Mr.  Osgood's 

COUNSEL. 
Pretty  admissions  these,  from  you,  sir, 
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indeed.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner 
Hamilton,  but  a  little  while  ago,  assured 
the  learned  judge  that  at  the  hour  when 
this  whole  transaction  took  place,  it  was 
totally  dark,  and  that,  for  that  reason, 
he  could  not  see  Osric  Kinnard  take  the 
pocket-book  from  Mr.  Osgood's  coat:  yet 
now  he  positively  asserts  that  he  saw  the 
the  same  Osric  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with 
the  pocket-book  in  his  hand;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  saw  the  said  pocket-book  to  be 
green:  a  colour,  I  believe,  by  the  by,  more 
difficult  than  most  others,  to  distinguish 
even  in  the  dusk:  how  much  more  so  then 
in  the  dark  at  midnight  ?  I  will  now  take 
the  liberty  to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Osgood. 
Can  you,  sir,  describe  the  noise  you  men- 
tion to  have  heard  at  the  foot  of  your  bed, 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  your  property? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

It  resembled  that  of  two  persons  violently 
struggling  together;  and,  in  the  struggle, 
striking  against  and  agitating  the  bedstead. 
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COUNSEL. 

And  this  was  the  noise  that  caused  you  to 
awake,  and  enquire  the  reason  of  it? 

MR.    OSGOOD. 

It  was.  I  must  however  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring-  that  the  hour  was  not  so 
totally  dark,  but  that  objects  in  motion 
might  easily  be  distinguished  in  the  chamber. 
COUNSEL. 

But  this  circumstance  does  not  affect  the 
palpable  contradictions  of  the  prisoner 
Hamilton.  Indeed,  it  adds,  if  any  thing, 
a  fresh  contradiction  to  the  list;  since  it 
shews  that  the  "total  darkness,"  was  an 
unnecessary  exaggeration  of  his,  which 
your  evidence,  sir,  has  disproved.  But  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  the  noise  heard  by  Mr. 
Osgood,  could  not  be  the  noise  which  dis- 
turbed the  prisoner  Hamilton,  as  he  at  first 
stated;  for  that  was  previous  to  the  noise 
which  awoke  Mr.  Osgood,  by  his  own  sub- 
sequent admission,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  learned  judge,  he  said  that  the  struggle 
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between  him  and  Osric,  was  what  aroused 
his  preceptor,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Osgood 
himself.  What  then,  I  will  ask  Archer 
Hamilton,  endeavoring  once  more  to  re- 
concile his  evidence  to  itself — what  then,  sir, 
was  the  description  of  noise  that  prevented 
your  rest,  on  the  eventful  night  under  con- 
sideration ?  What,  sir,  did  it  resemble  ? 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

Resemble,  sir? 

COUNSEL. 

Yes,  sir  ;  resemble,  sir.  The  question  is 
English,  is  it  not,  sir?  But  perhaps  you 
wish  for  my  assistance,  as  before. 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

No,  indeed,    sir,  I  do  not  require  your 
assistance.     The  noise,  I  perfectly  remem- 
ber now,  resembled  the  rustling  of  paper. 
COUNSEL. 

The  rustling  of  paper,  did  it?  And 
can  you  assign  any  probable  cause,  at 
such  an  hour,  for  this  same  rustling  of 
paper  ? 
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ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

None,  whatever;  except,  what  has  since 
occured  to  me,  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  bank  notes,  which  Osric  was  taking 
from  the  pocket-book. 

COUNSEL. 

Which  Osric  was  taking !  Will  not  the 
court,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  examina- 
tion, rather  infer,  which  you  were  taking 
from  the  pocket-book? — If,  indeed,  any 
notes  were  at  all  taken  from  the  pocket-book. 
But  what  leads  you  to  suppose  that  the 
rustling  was  occasioned  by  bank-notes  in 
particular  ?  Was  there  no  other  description 
of  paper  at  hand,  which  might  produce  this 
mighty  rustling 

ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

None,  I  am  confident. 

COUNSEL. 

In  this  instance,  your  confidence  may  be 
well  founded;  for  it  were,  indeed,  wholly 
unlikely. 
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ARCHER    HAMILTON. 

And  the  bank-notes  I  could  swear  to  as 
the  cause  of  the  noise ;  for  they  were  at  the 
moment,  I  could  perceive,  in  the  hands  of 
Osric. 

COUNSEL. 

Measureless  liar !  for  such  in  the  face  of 
the  court,  and  in  defiance  of  my  brother 
counsel,  if  he  is  not  yet  ashamed  of  your 
cause,  I  will  now  call  you.  What  if  I  can 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Osgood  him- 
self, that  the  pocket-book  was  never  so 
much  as  opened  by  either  of  you  ?  Mr.  Os- 
good,  will  you  now  give  your  evidence  on 
that  subject? 

MR.    OSGOOD. 

Certainly.  The  pocket-book,  clearly, 
was  not  opened  by  either  of  the  prisoners, 
and  for  this  sufficient  reason,  that  its  lock 
has  a  secret  spring,  and  the  method  of  un- 
locking it.  I  only  am  in  possession  of.  Here 
is  the  book,  for  the  inspection  of  the  jury: 
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iittd  I  will  only  add,  so  confident  am  I  of  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  secret,  that 
should  there  be  one  among  them  capable  of 
unlocking  it,  he  shall  be  welcome  to  the 
contents  for  his  pains.  The  prisoner  Hamil- 
ton must  feel  his  case  desperate  indeed,  to 
think  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
abandoned  falsehoods,  in  support  of  it. 
JUDGE. 

I  conclude,  brother,  you  will  not  think  it 
necessary  to  carry  your  cross-examination 
farther* 

COUNSEL. 

I  believe,  indeed,  it  will  be  unnecessary. 
Yet  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  my  client 
will  now  give  his  narration  of  the  events  of 
the  2nd  instant.  It  may  be  of  service  to  his 
complete  exculpation. 

JUDGE, 

He  has  the  right  of  saying  any  thing  he 
may  consider  of  importance  in  that  view. 
Osric  Kinnard  the  court  awaits  your  narra- 
tion. 

VOL.    I.  Z 
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,  .*\  V-v    ?  r~~  i"*,''01'     >vxi         •   '«      *     -      f  •'  sr  T  " 
OSRIC    KINNARD. 

I  hope  the  court  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  enter  upon  the  present  expla- 
nation with  the  utmost  unwillingness,  and 
that  not  bn  my  own  account,  but  from  the 
sincerest  pity  for  the  situation  of  my  fellow 
prisoner  at  this  bar.  But  self-defence,  na- 
turally the  paramount  consideration  with 
me  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stand, 
imperiously  calls  upon  me  to  remove  the 
veil  from  past  transactions,  in  which  Archer 
Hamilton  will  be  seen  to  have  borne  too 
conspicuous  a  part,  but  which,  from  regard 
to  him,  I  should  have  wished  to  bury  the 
knowledge  of  in  my  own  breast  for  ever. 

COUNSEL    FOR    HAMILTON. 

My  duty  still  obliges  me  to  observe  that  the 
prisoner  is  taking  an  unwarrantable  course, 
if  he  intends  troubling  the  court  with  the 
relation  of  any  anterior  circumstances,  un- 
connected with  the  case  before  us. 

i'i   -/,"  liif-<vi  "<*t  In    •  •"•**          -'* 
JUDGE. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  as  to 
the  actual  taking  of  the  pocket-hook  hy 
either  of  them,  the  case  naturally  becomes 
affected,  and  that  materially,  hy  evidence 
merely  collateral ;  and  resolves  itself,  in  a 
great  degree,  into  a  question  of  previous 
character,  from  which  may  be  inferred  the 
probability  of  the  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  prisoners,  in  case  they  should 
have  previously  committed  offences  in  any 
way  analogous.  In  this  point  of  view,  and 
supposing  that  Osric  Kinnard  is  about  to 
exhibit  such  previous  offences  in  the  person 
of  Archer  Hamilton,  I  think  he  is  justified 
in  proceeding. 

COUNSEL   FOR   KINNARD. 

It  will  save  my  client  much  pain,  I  am  well 
convinced,  as  well  as  give  the  court  a  clearer 
view  of  some  circumstances,  which  his  mo- 
desty would  prevent  his  properly  detailing, 
if  I  may  presume  so  far  as  to  relate  them 
for  him.  It  is  now  well  known  to  me,  though 
till  the  agitation  of  the  present  enquiry  it 
z  2 
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was  a  subject  of  which  I  was  completely 
ignorant,  that  my  client  has  for  some  time 
been  in  possession  of  certain  facts,  of  the 
very  last  importance  to  the  character  of 
Archer  Hamilton.  These,  in  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  reform  in  that  youth,  he  has  nobly 
concealed,  as  he  states,  from  every  bosom 
but  his  own:  and  I  well  know  that,  in  any 
other  than  his  present  situation,  he  could 
not  even  now  be  prevailed  upon  to  disclose 
them.  But  the  question,  as  the  learned 
judge  has  profoundly  observed,  is  now  be- 
come a  question  of  character,  and  by  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  several  prisoners, 
must  their  innocence  or  their  guilt  in  a  great 
degree,  be  made  to  appear.  Still,  it  is  not 
our  ipte  dixit  merely,  that  we  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  the  court;  we  shall  shew  proofs 
for  all  that  we  are  about  to  advance:  and 
the  first  witness  I  shall  call  in  relation  to 
these  previous  circumstances,  will  be  James 
Raymond. 

CRIER, 
James  Raymond,  come  into  court,    [Ad- 
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milted  into  the  witnesses  box.]     You  are  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  &c. 

COUNSEL. 
Youknowthe  prisoner,  Archer  Hamilton? 

WITNESS. 
Yes,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

I  mean,  there  exist  particular  causes  for 
your  knowing  him :  which  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  state. 

WITNESS. 

Some  time  ago  I  lost  a  handsome  pocket- 
Jcnife,  a  present  of  my  mother's  to  me,  which 
Osric  Kinnard  soon  after  accidently  saw  in 
the  prisoner  Hamilton's  school-box,  and 
which,  at  Osric's  instigation  only,  was  re- 
turned to  me.  Osric  also  prevailed  upop  me 
not  to  mention  what  had  occurred  to  anyone. 

COUNSEL. 

Any  thing  farther? 

WITNESS. 

Yes,  sir:   I  afterwards  missed  a  silver 
pencil-case,  which  had  been  lying  before 
z3 
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me  on  my  desk,  when  nobody  but  Archer 
Hamilton  was  near:  in  consequence,  I  ac- 
cused him  of  the  theft,  but  he  denied  any 
knowledge  of  it,  till  I  told  Osric  Kinnard 
of  my  loss,  and  then  together,  upon  the 
threat  of  exposing  his  former  conduct,  we 
prevailed  upon  Archer  to  give  it  back  to  me. 
COUNSEL. 

But  Osric  lent  you  his  assistance  on  the 
occasion,  I  believe,  solely  on  condition  that, 
in  the  event  of  your  obtaining  your  pencil- 
case  again,  you  should  not  mention  this  . 
occurrence  either  to  Mr.  Osgood  or  your 
school-fellows. 

WITNESS. 

He  did,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

And  the  present  conduct  of  Archer  is  a 
sufficient  sample  of  his  gratitude  to  his  kind 
friend,  I  think.  I  beg  the  court  to  remember 
also,  that  he  objected  to  James  Raymond  as 
a  juryman :  his  reasons  are  pretty  manifest. 
The  next  witness  whom  I  shall  call — 
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JUDGE. 

I  think,  brother,  it  is  only  unnecessarily 
taking-  up  our  time,  to  call  any  more  wit- 
nesses of  this  description. 
COUNSEL. 

If  the  court  is  satisfied,  it  is  all  we  require. 
I  beg-  to  move,  however,  that  the  prisoner 
Hamilton's  school-box  be  now  examined. 

[Here  Archer  Hamilton  was  observed  to 
be  strongly  agitated.  Thejudgeassentedto 
the  motion,  the  box  was  produced,  the  key 
taken  by  force  from  the  prisoner,  and  the 
several  articles  it  contained  held  up  to  view 
by  the  crier,  who  was  instructed  to  ask,  as 
he  produced  each,  if  any  claimant  appeared 
in  court;  when  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  things  claimed  by  the  different  scholars, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders.] 
JUDGE, 

After  what  has  just  transpired,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  ask  Osric  Kinnard  for  his  pro- 
mised narration ;  yet  I  think  I  must  gratify 
the  curiosity,  at  least,  of  those  present  by 
requiring  it. 
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OSRIC    KINNARD. 

I  shall  proceed  then,  without  farther  pre- 
face, to  trespass  shortly  upon  the  patience 
of  the  court.  On  the  night  of  the  attempt  so 
frequently  alluded  to,  I  was  lying  awake  in 
my  bed,  when,  on  a  sudden  I  perceived  a 
figure  softly  stealing  along  the  chamber 
towards  the  bed  of  Mr.  Osgood.  Not  hav- 
ing Archer  Hamilton  in  my  thoughts,  al- 
though I  might  have  noticed  that  the  figure 
came  in  a  direction  from  the  recess  in  which 
he  lay,  1  at  first  conceived  that  a  robber  had 
by  some  means  secreted  himself  in  the 
chamber,  with  a  view  to  the  life  as  well  as 
the  property,  it  might  be,  of  our  revered 
preceptor.  Though  certainly  much  terrified 
at  this  idea,  I  immediately  resolved  that  no 
efforts  of  mine,  however  humble,  should  be 
wanting  to  prevent  the  completion  of  such  a 
design;  and  accordingly  I  left  my  bed  and 
proceeded,  as  silently  as  possible  to  that 
of  Mr.  Osgood,  and  reached  it  just  as  the 
supposed  robber  had  succeeded  in  his  search 
through  the  pockets  of  a  coat  lying  at  the 
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bed-foot  for  the  pocket  book.  Scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  I  did,  however  determined 
upon  my  best  personal  exertions,  I  at  the 
same  instant  seized  upon  the  depredator 
and  the  book,  and  then  first  perceived  the 
robber  to  be  Archer  Hamilton  ;  a  discovery 
which,  I  conclude,  my  own  fears  by  very 
much  magnifying  his  apparent  stature,  had 
alone  hitherto  prevented.  Impelled  then 
by  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  the 
irretrievable  ruin  of  my  unhappy  school- 
fellow, if  detected  in  his  wicked  purpose,  I 
implored  him  in  an  urgent  whisper,  to  aban- 
don it,  and  promised,  if  he  complied,  invio- 
lable secrecy.  To  this  he  answered  only  by 
assuring  me  of  a  share  in  the  booty,  and 
upon  my  indignant  rejection  of  the  offer, 
observed  "  well,  I  know  you  won't  blab, 
however,"  and  then  attempted  to  get  the 
pocket-book  into  his  entire  possession  again. 
This  of  course  1  resisted,  and  so  success- 
fully, as  to  get  it  completely  into  my  own 
hands ;  but  the  struggle  between  us,  as  hai 
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been  already  noticed,  awoke  Mr.  Osgood. 
This  we  both  perceived,  and  I  instantly, 
still  wishing  to  screen  ray  school-fellow, 
attempted  to  force  the  book  under  the  bed- 
clothes; when  Archer  taking  advantage  of 
that  attempt,  exclaimed  aloud  that  I  had 
been  trying  to  steal  the  notes  out  of  the 
pocket-book,  but  that  he  had  prevented  me, 
and  that  I  was  then  putting  it  under  the  bed- 
clothes. Thus  it  happened,  that  the  book 
was  actually  in  my  hand,  when  Mr.  Osgood 
first  perceived  us;  and  I  will  acknowledge 
also  that  I  was  struck  dumb  for  a  few  seconds 
by  the  impudence  of  Archer's  accusation ; 
which,  however,  as  soon  as  I  could  collect 
myself,  I  warmly  retorted.  Mr.  Osgood 
himself  appeared  too  much  surprized  to  be 
capable  of  adding  a  word  to  his  first  enquiry 
of  "what  was  the  matter,"  and  after  listen- 
ing to  us  both  in  silence  for  I  dare  say  the 
space  of  a  minute,  he  calmly  took  the  book 
from  my  hand,  placed  it  under  his  pillow, 
and  commanded  us  to  return  to  our  beds  till 
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the  morning.  Not  having  the  slightest  idea 
that  Mr.  Osgood,  my  kind  preceptor,  my 
father  almost,  could  suspect  me — 

MR.    OSGOOD. 

I  rejoice,  Osric,  to  be  able  now  to  say, 
that  I  never  for  a  moment  allowed  suspicion 
to  rest  in  my  mind  respecting  you — that 
my  suspicions  ultimately  entirely  regarded 
your  school-fellow.  But  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice also  that  I  was  led  to  this  mode  of 
developing  the  truth ;  since  by  no  other 
means,  I  considered,  could  your  innocence 
be  so  clearly  manifested.  I  trust,  sir,  (to 
the  judge,)  you  will  not  consider  this  de- 
claration, after  my  previous  forbearance  to 
arise  from  any  wish  to  prejudge  the  verdict. 
JUDGE. 

Certainly  not,  sir:  it  now  comes  as  a 
natural  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  tiie 
prisoner  addressing  us. 

OSRIC    KINNARD. 

I  need  scarcely  express  my  grateful  sense 
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of  Mr.  Osgood's  kindness,  in  what  has  jus{ 
fell  from  him.  To  resume  the  subject. — 
Not  conceiving,  as  I  have  said,  that  he 
could  possibly  suspect  me,  I  made  but  few 
attempts  to  reply  to  the  unblushing  auda- 
city of  Archer's  repeated  accusations,  on  the 
following  morning:  on  the  contrary,  Icon- 
tented  myself  with  earnest  entreaties  to  Mr. 
Osgood  not  to  make  his  delinquency  pub- 
licly known  in  the  school;  while  he,  with 
the  greatest  boldness,  as  has  been  stated, 
demanded,  in  reply  to  me,  a  public  exami- 
nation. I  teas  moved  even  to  tears,  as 
Mr.  Osgood  has  expressed  it,  at  this  ob- 
duracy, I  confess;  and  again  and  again 
ventured  to  implore  that  the  knowledge  of 
what  had  passed  might  proceed  no  farther. 
But  this  was  not  permitted,  and  things  have 
taken  the  course  we  see.  I  have  now  only 
to  intreat  pardon  of  the  learned  judge,  of  the 
jury,  and  of  my  hearers  in  general,  for  the 
length  at  which  1  have  been  led  to  address 
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them ;  and  conclude  as  my  heart  bids  me, 
with  the  assurance,  that,  so  far  am  I,  from 
designing  injury  to  our  beloved  preceptor 
and  I  trust  ever  shall  be,  that  I  feel  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  being  enabled,  at 
any  time*,  to  preserve  his  life,  cheerfully 
and  unhesitatingly  to  sacrifice  my  own. 

[A  murmur  of  universal  approbation  ran 
through  the  court  as  soon  as  Osric  had 
ended;  but  this  the  judge,  rising  with 
dignity  from  his  seat,  immediately  sup- 
pressed, observing  upon  its  extreme  im- 
propriety and  indecorum.] 
JUDGE. 

If  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has 
any  farther  observations  to  make,  the  proper 
period  has  now  arrived. 

COUNSEL    FOR    THE    PROSECUTION, 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  advance  a 
word. 

JUDGE. 

My  duty  is  then  to  address  you,  gentle- 
VOL.  j.  2  A 
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men  of  the  jury,  upon  the  evidence  whieh 
has  heen  laid  before  you  — 

FOREMAN    OF    THE    JURY. 

We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment,  your  wor- 
ship, upon  our  verdict.  Archer  Hamilton 
is  GUILTY;  Osric  Kinnard  NOT  GUILTY. 

[A  general  shout,  which  not  all  the 
gravity  of  the  judge  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  check,  hroke  from  the  lips  of  the 
delighted  pupils,  and  was  echoed  by  the 
visitors  assembled:  for  some  minutes  the 
crier  in  vain  commanded  silence.] 

JUDGE. 

I  can  scarcely  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
reprobate  this  burst  of  feeling,  which  so 
unequivocally  expresses  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  Osric  Kinnard,  now  no  longer 
a  prisoner,  is  held  in  this  court :  but  I  must 
remind  the  audience  that  I  have  yet  a  grave 
and  solemn,  and  a  by  no  means  pleasing 
duty  to  perform.  Descend,  if  you  please, 
Osric,  from  that  box,  disgraced  by  the 
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presence  of  the  culprit :  and  let  him  there 
await  his  sentence.  [Osric  immediately 
left  the  box.] 

Archer  Hamilton,  you  have  committed  a 
crime,  for  which,  if  convicted  at  the  bar  of 
your  country,  you  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  sentenced,  at  least,  to  perpetual 
banishment;  and  death  has  been  known  to 
have  been  awarded  to  a  less  aggravated 
offence.  I  say,  committed  this  crime,  for 
though  you  were  arrested  in  the  perpetration 
of  it,  the  law  of  the  land  considers  the  ma- 
nifest intent  precisely  in  the  light  of  the  act: 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  you  that  the  present 
jury,  and  I  your  judge  are  simply  your 
school -fellows.  But  consider,  most  seri- 
ously consider,  I  intreat  of  you,  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  the  course  of  conduct, 
you  appear  so  unreflecti  n  gly  to  have  adopted ; 
and  remember  thatit  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  vice  to  proceed  from  little  things  to  great; 
from  trifles  of  small  moment  (comparatively 
2  A  2 
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speaking,  though  the  smallest  sin  is  in  reality 
no  trifle)  to  matters  of  importance  to  your 
temporal  and  eternal  felicity.  Most  hap- 
pily, I  trust  you  will  one  day  think  with  me, 
has  this  trial  terminated,  even  for  you: 
since  nothing  is  so  unfortunate  as  success- 
ful villany  even  to  the  villain  himself :  it 
infallibly  renders  him  careless,  and,  by 
making  him  in  the  end,  as  we  often  see,  the 
veriest  fool,  as  well  as  rogue,  in  the  con- 
trivance of  his  purposes,  secures  his  ulti- 
mate detection.  But,  that  by  prayers  for 
pardon  and  for  penitence  to  HIM  only  who 
can  give  both,  you  will  avert  the  dreadful 
fate  I  have  contemplated  as  yours  in  future 
life,  unless  you  amend  and  repent,  which  is 
my  most  sincere  wish :  and  to  afford  you 
opportunity  for  such  amendment  and  repen- 
tance, I  now  sentence  you  (by  instruction 
from  Mr.  Osgood,  previous  to  this  trial, 
relative  to  the  actual  offender,  in  case  of  his 
discovery)  to  solitary  confinement  for  the 
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remainder  of  the  present  half-year;  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  your  school-fellows 
will  not  be  allowed  the  smallest  intercourse 
with  you ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  no  signs  of  the  wished-for  penitence 
should  appear,  you  will  on  no  account,  at 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  vacation,  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  the  academy. 

Thus  ended  this  important  trial.  Osric 
was  in  consequence  caressed,  beyond  mea- 
sure, by  his  school-fellows,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood :  and  Archer  Hamilton  con-, 
fined,  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  (about  two  months) 
previous  to  the  vacation ;  being  allowed  at 
Mr.  Osgood's  discretion,  occasional  walks, 
to  prevent  injury  to  his  health,  attended  by 
his  preceptor  only.  And  such  good  use  did 
Mr.  Osgood  make  of  these  excursions,  by 
maturing  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  the  seeds 
of  contrition  sown  there  by  the  impressive 
circumstances  of  the  trial,  that  we  have 
A  3 
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the  happiness  to  state,  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  affection  by  his  tutor,  on 
his  arrival  after  the  holidays ;  and  his  future 
good  conduct  was  such,  as  entirely  to  ob- 
literate amung  his  school-fellows  (among 
whom,  indeed,  the  strictest  oblivion  was 
commanded  by  Mr.  Osgood)  all  remem- 
brance of  the  past. 
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